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Symposium on Objectives and Methods of Sociological 
Research in Health 


ABSTRACT 


The following three papers report the nature of the health research in 
progress at three midwest universities. The first two are concerned with 
physical health; the third with mental health. Each paper discusses the 
reasons for undertaking health research, the objectives of such research, 
and the methods used. Studies completed and in process are also reported. 


Objectives and Methods of Rural Sociological Research 
In Health at the University of Missouri 


By C. E. Lively 


For purposes of this discussion, it 
is assumed that the nature of the re- 
search program developed by any 
scientific sociologist depends chiefly 
upon (1) the personal characteristics 
of the researcher himself, including 
his conception of his subject, or field, 
and the particular combination of 
training and interest which he repre- 
sents; (2) the nature and state of the 
social situation, or milieu, in which 
he is attempting to work, and to 
which he is ultimately responsible; 
and (3) the extent and nature of the 
research resources at his command. 
In these respects the program of rural 
sociological health research developed 
at Missouri has been no exception. 

In this paper three questions are 
considered: (a) Why was rural socio- 
logical health research undertaken in 
Missouri? (b) What are the scope 
and objectives of such research? and 
(c) What methods have been employ- 
ed, and with what success? 

My interest in health is of long 
standing. It stems from a boyhood 
Interest in physical culture, from 


numerous personal and family health 
problems, from association with phy- 
sicians as personal friends, from col- 
lege courses in biology and the health 
of the school child, and from later 
studies in population and vital statis- 
tics. Pursuing this interest two early 
studies were made in Ohio. One was 
concerned with the distribution of 
physicians; the other consisted of a 
field study of the rural health facili- 
ties of Ross County and the extent 
to which they were used. Although 
these efforts could not be pursued 
further at that time, I maintained 
an interest in health, read consider- 
able medical literature and kept 
abreast of the rising interest in the 
improvement of rural health and the 
wider use of medical facilities. 
Since 1920, my study of Sociology, 
and my experience with Rural So- 
ciology in the environment of three 
Land Grant Colleges of Agriculture 
has gradually evolved a philosophy of 





*C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, The Rural 
Health Facilities of Ross County, Ohio, 
Ohio AESB 412 (Columbus, 1927). 
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the subject which I put down here 
in its entirety for the first time. It 
can be expressed in terms of three 
propositions, as follows: (1) The pri- 
mary aim of Rural Sociology, like that 
of all the other agricultural sciences, 
is utilitarian, namely, to improve 
rural life, especially farm life. The 
aim to help develop a science of social 
relations is secondary though it is 
recognized that this aim must be 
achieved in considerable measure in 
order to realize the first. (2) In a 
democratic society, social improve- 
ment comes chiefly through rational 
social action, such action being de- 
fined as action directed, as means, 
toward the achievement of predeter- 
mined, socially desirable goals. (3) 
Since the aim of Rural Sociology is 
rural social improvement, it follows 
that the means consist of facilitating 
rational social action among rural 
people and others concerned with 
rural life. In attempting to facilitate 
such action, rural sociologists have 
three functions to perform: (a) to 
assist in the formulation of socially 
desirable goals, or policies; (b) to 
devise, suggest and demonstrate ef- 
fective ways and means of achieving 
these goals; and (c) to test the prog- 
ress made toward that ultimate 
achievement. 

With this philosophy, and with the 
above noted background of interest 
and experience, I entered upon my 
duties as head of the Department of 
Rural Sociology, University of Mis- 
souri, in June, 1988. Beginning with 
a study of the rural population re- 
sources and with an inventory of the 


rural social agencies functioning jp 
the State, I quickly became aware 


of the rural health situation which | 


may be briefly summarized as fo]. 
lows: The state was highly rural not. 


withstanding the fact that 52 per | 
cent of the total population dwelt ip | 


cities. Half of the 114 counties had 
no incorporated place as large as 


2,500, and an additional 21 counties | 


had no place as large as 5,000. There 


were few consolidated schools, and | 
more than half of the farmers lived 


on dirt roads. There was, and is, ex. 
treme variability with respect to 
socio-economic status among farmers, 

With respect to health conditions 
and services, such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, brucellosis, and malaria were 
common. In some rural counties, as 
few as 50 per cent of the births were 
registered and patent medicines and 


home remedies were usual methods | 


of treating illness. Once numerous, 
physicians serving rural territory had 
thinned out—concentrating in the 
larger centers. Many areas were poor- 
ly supplied with physicians, and those 
located in places under 1,000 popv- 


lation averaged more than 60 years | 
of age. Application of a life table ; 


to the rural physician population of 
1940 showed that only 70 per cent 
of them would survive to 1950. Indi- 


cations were that the replacements | 


would be smaller than the loss. Al 
though physicians avoided locating in 
the poorer southern half of the State, 


even in the better sections they 4p | 
peared to be poorly distributed either | 


in terms of medical needs of th 
people or of their ability to pay. 
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The proportion of dentists located 
in rural territory was even lower 
than for the physicians. One county 
had no dentist, and 5 had only one. 
Eleven counties averaged more than 
5,000 persons per dentist. 

As usual, hospitals were concen- 
trated in the larger places. Many 
people lived more than 50 miles from 
a hospital. The population of certain 
counties found it necessary to travel 
a hundred miles to be assured of good 
medical and hospital services. Yet 
Kansas City was a prominent medi- 
cal center and St. Louis one of the 
leading medical centers in the nation. 
Both cities served large regional areas 
outside Missouri and many people in 
adjacent states were in a better po- 
sition to benefit from the medical 
and health services of these cities 
than most of the rural population 
of Missouri. Yet the rural people 
seemed unaware that they were being 
by-passed by a medical science that 
had grown tremendously in stature 
since 1900. They were accustomed 
to the scarcity of physicians and were 
schooled in stoicism and the arts of 
self-treatment. In many localities, 
their notion of medical science was 
still symbolized by the country prac- 
titioner, be his degree an M.D. or a 
D.0. Blue Cross was only beginning 
to get under way and the Farm Bu- 
reau had not yet become its sales 
agent for rural territory. Many coun- 
try people regarded the hospital as a 
place where people went to die; where 
the doctors experimented on the 
patients and the nurses neglected 
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them ; and where the food was always 
terrible. 

Even among rural leaders, desir- 
able and feasible social goals for 
health were only dimly seen. Among 
the rank and file, there was ignor- 
ance, indifference, traditionalism, 
even mysticism. Public health edu- 
cation had not yet become effective 
in many counties. Only 7 counties 
possessed a full-time public health 
unit. Twenty-seven others had a pub- 
lic health nurse, but 80 counties had 
no local health organization. Under 
such circumstances the people could 
scarcely be expected to demand a 
reasonable share in the life-saving, 
health-preserving benefits of the 
medical science developing in their 
own state. Clearly the first task was 
to clarify the situation and stimulate 
interest by means of reliable facts. 
This called for research. 

In undertaking such a program 
of health research, it was consider- 
ed of paramount importance to obtain 
information which would be of inter- 
est to the general rural public. But 
few indices of general health con- 
ditions were available. The general 
death rate varied only slightly from 
county to county and deaths were 
not tabulated by residence. Anyhow, 
deaths involved only about one per 
cent of all morbidity cases and could 
not be regarded as an adequate meas- 
ure of the general health situation. 
Infant mortality was not high and the 
rates were unreliable because of the 
marked area differentials in birth 
registration. Official morbidity re- 
ports were available for selected ill- 
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nesses only and even these were far 
from complete. Clearly, data bearing 
upon the rural family in an intimate 
manner were needed, and remember- 
ing previous experience in Ohio, I 
determined, as one approach, to un- 
dertake a survey of general morbidity 
among farm families including what 
medical and health services they em- 
ployed and how much it cost them. 
It was an approach no other agency 
was likely to make, and such data 
possessed unmistakable reader-inter- 
est value. 

During the summers, 1939 to 1942, 
inclusive, exploratory field surveys 
were made in five counties covering 
approximately 10 per cent of the farm 
families of each county. A total of 
1544 family schedules were taken, or 
an average of approximately 300 per 
county. The counties were selected 
by culture areas to reveal varying 
rural conditions. Because of the ex- 
pense, no attempt was made to obtain 
a statistical sample of the farm fam- 
ilies of the State. Rather, it was 
planned to sample 6 counties selected 
from four major culture areas (B, 
C, D and E)? so as to give a reliable 
picture of each county sampled, and 
to obtain an approximation to the 
morbidity variation that presumably 
existed among the four culture areas 
represented. Because of the scarcity 
of funds, the field work had to be 
spread over four summers, but the 
four years so covered were apparently 
very similar with respect to general 


*See C. E. Lively and C. L. Gregory, 
Rural Social Areas in Missouri, Missouri 
AESB 414 (Columbia, 1948). 


morbidity. Because preparation for 
war had sharply reduced the prae. 
titioner population by 1943 thereby 
creating an atypical situation, only 5 


of the proposed 6 counties were gyr. | 


veyed. Since two important culture 





areas were not represented, «there js 
no certainty that the major variations 
of morbidity in rural Missouri were 
depicted by the 5 counties sampled. | 

The data collected consisted of 
household census, a morbidity record 
for each person covering the previous 
12 months together with a record of 
what was done for each illness and 
the cost of same. Examinations, con. 
sultations, immunizations, etc., were 
also included, as was the maternity 
record. Certain socio-economic data 
including gross income were also 
taken. 

Although several manuscripts 
based upon these data have been pub- 
lished? and they have served a good 
purpose in stimulating further inter. 
est in the rural health situation, the 
surveys do not provide an adequate | 
picture of general morbidity in rural 
Missouri. Neither can the data of the | 
five-county survey be regarded s | 
highly accurate. All such surveys of 
morbidity are subject to some degre | 
of underenumeration depending upo | 
the length of time covered by the ir- 


*R. B. Almack, The Rural Health Fe | 
cilities of Lewis County, Missouri, Mis | 
souri AESB 365 (Columbia, 1943). Ids 
Meier and C. E. Lively, Family Health 
Practices in Dallas County, Missouri, 
souri AESB 369 (Columbia, 1943). Hardli 
F. Kaufman and W. W. Morse, Illness it | 
Rural Missouri, Missouri AESB 391 (Ct 
lumbia, 1945). Harold F. Kaufman, Use #/ 
Medical Services in Rural Missouri, 
souri AESB 400 (Columbia, 1946). 
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terview and the skill and care of the 
enumerators. In this case, the field 
work was done at different times by 
both men and women who possessed 
varying degrees of skill and who no 
doubt exercised varying degrees of 
care in obtaining the interviews. It 
is probably true that the more serious 
illnesses, particularly those involving 
purchased medical service, were rath- 
er accurately enumerated. But the 
shorter and less accurate cases were 
undoubtedly obtained only in part. 
Hence, it cannot be reliably stated 
how much of the observed county 
differences in morbidity are actual 
county differences and how much the 
result of differences in completeness 
of enumeration. There is the possi- 
bility, also, that the definition of ill- 
ness, always difficult to administer 
in rural territory, may have been 
differently interpreted in different 
areas, 

A second approach to the problem 
of obtaining facts on the rural health 
situation was provided by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration which in 
the spring of 1941 had the members 
of their 843 client families in south- 
east Missouri examined by a medical 
and dental staff. The results of these 
4124 physical examinations, which 
included recommendations for treat- 
ment, were offered to the Department 
of Rural Sociology for analysis and 
publication. Although the families 
represented the farm renter and farm 
laborer groups, it was felt that such 
exhaustive and carefully taken rec- 
ords would contribute much concern- 
ing the physical condition of low-in- 


come farm people. Accordingly the 
data were analyzed and several re- 
ports issued. It would be helpful 
if similar data could be collected from 
other socio-economic levels and geo- 
graphic groups in the State. 

Still a third approach to the prob- 
lem was made by way of a study of 
the availability and use of medical 
and health agencies and services. The 
distribution of practitioners and den- 
tists in relation to the population 
served, and the changes and trends 
since 1910, were studied by use of 
data from official directories; also 
the distribution and capacity of gen- 
eral hospitals in relation to the popu- 
lation served. Estimates of the popu- 
lation of various assumed hospital 
areas were made and the additional 
bed capacity needed by the respective 
hospitals was calculated. So far, none 
of this material has been published. 

Data concerning the use of medical 
and health facilities together with 
some of the factors conditioning their 
use were collected from the 1544 fam- 
ilies included in the five-county sur- 
vey of morbidity. These data are 
regarded as accurate; they present 
a good picture of the use patterns 
of the farm population of these 
areas.° 

Beginning July 1, 1948, the re- 
sources available for rural health re- 
search were expanded, as a result 
of popular interest, and the program 





“Summary results may be found in C. 
L. Gregory, et.al., The Health of Low In- 
come Farm Families in Southeast Missouri, 
Missouri AESB 410 (Columbia, 1947). 
pn See Kaufman, loc. cit., Research Bulletin 
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is being extended along two fronts. 
For the first of these, which involves 
nothing unusual by way of research 
technology, a cooperative relationship 
with the University Medical School 
and with the Department of Adult 
Education and Extension has been 
developed, and a program of second- 
ary research, largely administrative 
fact-finding, is now under way. The 
aim is to assemble, analyze, and pre- 
sent all available data bearing upon 
the position of Missouri among the 
states with respect to medical and 
health problems and education, and 
the internal factors that must be con- 
sidered in developing an effective 
program of medical and health edu- 
cation. Such information will be used 
to guide groups and agencies, the 
University of Missouri in particular, 
in their attempts to meet the health 
needs of the people who live in the 
smaller cities and rural areas. 

For the second aspect of the pro- 
gram, an attempt is being made to lay 
the foundation for a continuous study 
of general morbidity in the farm pop- 
ulation by means of small sample 
methods.* In planning this work, it 
is hoped that methods can be devised 
whereby a kind of continuous, rel- 
atively accurate, record of general 
morbidity can be obtained for a sub- 
stantial percentage of the farm popu- 
lation. The task consists of two ma- 





*For the purpose, a cooperative relation- 
ship has been effected with the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 
Field work will begin in the Spring of 1949, 
and the project is expected to extend over 
several years, 
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jor parts: (1) establish a basis for 
sampling morbidity by means of test 
samples drawn from geographically 
stratified farm population groups; 
(2) draw one or more small samples 
from such stratified population 
groups and visit them quarterly to 
collect morbidity and other pertinent 
information. Only the broad outlines 





of the proposed procedure can be in. | 


dicated here. 

Because the basis of stratified mor- 
bidity sampling has not yet been es- 
tablished, large random samples have 
been necessary. Continuous visita- 


tion of such samples is too expensive. | 


If the farm population can be strati- 
fied geographically, wholly or in part, 
so that the relatively small samples 
can be made reasonably reliable for 
known segments of the farm popu- 
lation, the problem will be greatly 
simplified. Since the variations in 
morbidity in the farm population are 
only imperfectly known, it is not pos- 
sible to sample it directly. Rather, 
it is necessary to begin by stratifying 
the population on the basis of such 
assumed correlates of morbidity as 
age, sex, occupation, socio-economic 
status, urbanization, race and culture 
group. Since geography and land may 
be factors in morbidity variation, it 
is planned to keep the stratified 
groups contiguous and relatively lo- 
cal. Sex and age (limited to 15-64) 
rates can be standardized after the 
samples are drawn; occupation is held 
constant by definition. This leaves 
socio-economic status and urbaniza- 
tion as the chief factors for stratifi- 
cation since race and culture groups 
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are of little significance in the Mis- 
souri farm population and can be 
avoided for test purposes. 

With factors used in social area de- 
termination, relatively homogeneous 
areas including 60 to 70 thousand 
farm people have been located in 
contrasting parts of the State. These 
areas are being used for test sampling 
to determine their internal homogen- 
eity with respect to morbidity. If 
found to be sufficiently homogeneous, 
a single sample may then be drawn to 
represent an entire area and visita- 
tion started ; if not, further search for 
morbidity correlates will have to be 
made until such time as area groups 
of known homogeneity with respect 
to morbidity can be constructed. 

Assuming the test areas to be suf- 
ficiently homogeneous internally for 
reliable morbidity sampling, the vari- 
ation between the areas sampled may 
be considered. If the observed vari- 
ation agrees sufficiently with the var- 
iation expected on the basis of mor- 
bidity correlates used in establishing 
the areas, it may then be possible 
to stratify for general morbidity the 
entire farm population of the State, 
or some significant percentage of it. 
If not, the search for morbidity cor- 
relates which will make such stratifi- 
cation possible may be continued, or 
one may be content to apply small 
sample methods to only a portion of 
the farm population. 

If and when it becomes possible to 
sample stratified geographic groups 
of farm population by relatively small 
samples, and to establish quarterly 
visitation routes, it is planned to re- 
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cord not only morbidity but other 
supplementary data of an interpreta- 
tive nature, such as food habits, 
health knowledge, and the sources 
of health information. Perhaps it 
may be possible to prevail upon the 
local county medical society to give 
a general physical examination to the 
members of a sub-sample of families. 

The reliability and comprehensive- 
ness of such a record are, of course, 
its greatest virtue. From such data 
it should be possible to gain new 
insights into the correlates of general 
morbidity in the farm population, and 
to gain better knowledge of the need 
for health education and the more 
plausible approaches thereto. Also, 
such data should provide much needed 
information for the construction of 
prepayment medical plans, for the lo- 
cation and construction of hospitals, 
and for the initiation and guidance 
of such special programs as those 
for mental health and for the chroni- 
cally ill. 

In the matter of stimulating public 
interest and social action, such data 
should be particularly valuable be- 
cause of its reliability. If two or 
three homogeneous farm population 
groups living under somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions of soil, type of farm- 
ing, socio-economic status and urbani- 
zation can be reliably sampled and 
quarterly indexes of general morbid- 
ity issued, it should go far toward 
making the entire population more 
health conscious. Who can say but 
that after five years of such an index 
public interest might warrant making 
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such a venture a continuous project. 
Less useful things have been done. 
Today the Department of Rural 
Sociology is the only agency carrying 
on systematic research in rural pub- 
lic health in Missouri. The health 
project has now assumed such pro- 
portions that a research professor has 
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recently been added to the staff to 
give full time to the work. To thoge 
who may say this is not properly go. 
ciological research, we reply that it is 
that social research which we think 
best suited to the facilitation of social 
action for the improvement of rural 
health in Missouri. 





Objectives and Methods of Rural Sociological Research 
In Health at Michigan State College 


By Edgar A. Schuler, Charles R. Hoffer, 
Charles P. Loomis, and Paul A. Miller 


I. Background Factors 

Several factors have made the sit- 
uation favorable for rural sociological 
research in the field of rural health 
in Michigan. As in other parts of the 
United States, there has been concern 
about the loss of rural physicians, 
about the percentage of rural draftees 
rejected, and about health problems 
in general. The outstanding work 
of the University of Michigan’s 
Schools of Medicine and Public 
Health and the increase in the num- 
ber of county public health units 
showed the need for facts about 
health. Demonstration projects in 
the field of public health programs 
by the Children’s Fund and the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation have indicated 
the need for doctors and other health 
facilities in rural areas. Leaders of 


the Michigan Agricultural Extension 
Service also expressed an interest in 
developing a health program on the 
basis of research findings. 





Accordingly, it was decided late in 
1945 to develop rural health research 
and an Experiment Station project 
entitled “Health and Health Care of 
Farm Families” was formally ap- 
proved in the spring of 1946. Before 
it was finished, the project combined 
funds from the Michigan Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, the Mich- 
igan Rural Rehabilitation Corpora 


tion, the Community-School Service | 


Program of the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, the Michigan 
State Medical Society, and the Miclhi- 
gan Foundation for Medical and 
Health Education. Personnel re 


sources of the Agricultural Experi- | 


ment Station and the Social Research 
Service were also integrated in exe 
cuting the research made possible by 
these funds. 


II. Underlying Assumptions 
Probably our most fundamental as 
sumption regarding work in the field 
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of health is that good health is not 
only a basic value important in itself 
put also a practically indispensable 
prerequisite to all other human goals. 
As a corollary of the foregoing as- 
sumption we take it for granted that 
good health care, the quality of medi- 
cal, hospital, and related health serv- 
ices, are of widespread concern. 
Where such a concern is absent it is 
assumed that appropriate informa- 
tion regarding good health care 
would tend to create it. To achieve 
these ends applied sociology and social 
psychology as well as economics and 
medical technology are assumed to be 
necessary. 

Given the highly complex, and in 
many respects extremely efficient, 
state of scientific knowledge and med- 
ical skills existing in the United 
States today, we assume that socio- 
logical research in health must be 
concerned with the social mechanisms 
by which good health care can be pro- 
vided to all. Special emphasis, we be- 
lieve, needs to be given to the rural 
population since numerous studies 
have shown the relatively disadvan- 
taged position of rural people general- 
ly regarding good health care. 

In addition, two procedural as- 
sumptions should be pointed out 
which characterize the research oper- 
ations of the Social Research Service, 
and which apply generally to our 
rural health studies. These are, first, 





*F. D. Mott, and M. I. Roemer, Rural 
Health and Medical Care (New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948). 

Sir Arthur Newsholme, Medicine and the 
State (London: 1932). The relation between 
the private and official practice of medicine 
with special reference to public health. 
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that an inter-disciplinary approach 
is encouraged and second, that we en- 
courage maximum creative social par- 
ticipation on the part of professional 
colleagues in the Social Research 
Service, graduate students, and rep- 
resentatives of cooperating agencies. 


III. Objectives Sought and Methods 
Used 


In discussing our work in the field 
of rural health, it is necessary to con- 
sider separately our objectives and 
methods in relation to four distinct 
categories of people: first, the total 
rural population; second, the medical 
profession and allied groups; third, 
our graduate students; and fourth, 
our professional colleagues. 

Rural People—For clarity we may 
consider our objectives regarding 
rural people in two categories, long- 
range and immediate goals. Ulti- 
mately we are interested in assuring 
for all rural people the best level of 
health and health care which the 
modern sciences and arts can provide. 
The immediate objectives regarding 
rural people are (1) education and 
(2) motivation. We want to see rural 
people informed to the point where 
they can recognize the symptoms of 
potentially serious ill health, to be 
acquainted with the elements of good 
quality medical diagnosis and care, 
and with the ways of achieving such 
diagnosis and medical care. Then 
we would like to have rural people 
motivated to take the steps which 
will bring all these advantages to 
rural areas. 
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Our methods in trying to achieve 
these objectives may be divided into 
two categories: first, the planning 
and execution of significant and rele- 
vant research; second, the formula- 
tion of the findings and implications 
of our research in ways that will con- 
tribute to the attainment of our ulti- 
mate objective. The research is dis- 
cussed later in this paper. Non-re- 
search activities include the prepara- 
tion of non-technical bulletins and 
reports for general use and numerous 
other means of communication which 
will acquaint people with health prob- 
lems and the methods of solving them. 

The Medical Profession—Although 
our ultimate objective in this work 
pertains to rural people, we are also 
concerned with our relations to the 
members of the medical profession 
and allied groups. These are the social 
media through which the end-goals 
must eventually be achieved. We are 
interested, therefore, in taking such 
steps as will tend to aid and encour- 
age doctors and their non-medical as- 
sociates in their efforts to expand and 
improve the quality of rural medical 
service. 

Certain long-range goals seem to us 
obviously desirable. For example, 
we believe members of the medical 
profession would be aided by more 
extensive and ‘systematic exposure 
to the content and the methods of 
the social sciences both in their pre- 
medical and medical school curricula.? 
We believe medical education should 


*Henry E. Sigerist, Medicine and Human 
Welfare (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941). 
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place greater emphasis than it now 
does on the prevention and early de. 
tection of disease and debilitation! 
We believe that among members of 
the medical profession generally there 
should be: a greater concern for the 
health problems of rural people, a 
more general recognition of the ad. 
vantages for doctor and patient ip 
group practice, a greater willingness 
to adapt the principles of group prac. 
tice to areas which cannot otherwise 
support systematic and comprehen. 
sive medical specialization ;* and a 
more favorable attitude toward ex. 
perimentation with organized rural 
groups interested in solving the f. 
nancial phases of medical problems 
through comprehensive coverage pre- 
payment or insurance plans.® 

Our immediate objectives are sin- 
ply to demonstrate to members of the 
medical profession and allied groups 
that sociologists, anthropologists, and 
social psychologists are _ scientists 
with whom it is mutually advante- 
geous to cooperate. Our role is to 
provide them with factual material 


which will help clarify the sociological | 


aspects of the problems involved in 
assuring adequate high quality medi- 
cal services to rural people; and to 
remind them that health and health 
services are matters which require 


* George Rosen, “What is social medicine! 
A genetic analysis of the concept,” Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, XXI (Sept.-Oct, 
1947), 674-733. 

*S. M. Spencer, “Is the clinic your best 
bet?” Saturday Evening Post, CCXIXx 
(March 22, 1947), 30-31 ff. : 

Morley A. R. Young, “Rural Clinic Or 
ganization,” Hospitals, (August, 1948). 

®* Dr. M. Shadid, Principles of Cooperatw 
Medicine (Elk City, Nebraska, no date). 
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study and action on the part of many 
groups in our society, not alone of 
those who perform health services 
directly. Our methods in this con- 
nection have been partly opportunis- 
tic, partly systematic. It has been 
a matter of policy to develop the clos- 
est possible working cooperation 
with members of the medical pro- 
fession consistent with our roles as 
social scientists. In the field of non- 
research activities there have been 
occurrences such as attendance at and 
participation in state and national 
conferences,’ and invitation of repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession 
to participate in radio forums and 
in programs sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

Graduate Students—It will be un- 
necessary to go into much detail re- 
garding this group, since our objec- 
tives are probably typical of all our 
professional colleagues. Among our 
methods in working with graduate 
students, we attempt to provide mech- 
anisms whereby they are informed 





*Charles R. Hoffer, Edgar A. Schuler, in 
cooperation with Rosalie Neligh, M.D., and 
Thomas Robinson, M.D., “Determination of 
unmet need for medical attention amo 
Michigan farm families,” The Journal o 
the Michigan State Medical Society, 
XXXXVI (April, 1947), 443-446. 

"National Conference on Rural Health, 
Second Annual Meeting, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 7 and 8, 1947, The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, CXXXIII 
(Mar. 22, 1947), 860-867; see also National 
Conference on Rural Health, Third Annual 
Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 6 and 
7, 1948, 75 pp., reprinted from The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
CXXXVI, 778-777, and CXXXVII, 337-343, 
467-478, and 540-547; First Annual Michi- 
gan Rural Health Conference, Sept. 18-19, 
1947, 23 pp., Lansing: Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society, 1948. 
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systematically of newly developing re- 
search activities as soon as the pro- 
posal passes the stage of tentative 
discussion and definitely develops in- 
to a project. This permits the stu- 
dents to become acquainted with our 
research projects and if feasible to 
participate in them. 

Professional Colleagues — The 
fourth and final class of persons to 
be considered in connection with our 
work in the field of health is our edu- 
cational and scientific professional 
colleagues, both on our own campus 
and elsewhere. Probably the most im- 
portant objectives we have in this 
connection are, first, to stimulate a 
more general recognition of the im- 
portance and relevance of research 
and extension efforts in the field of 
human health and health services; 
and second, given such a point of 
view, to encourage direction of inter- 
est and effort toward such sociological 
aspects of the total problem as seem 
crucial. 

In non-research activities our ef- 
forts have been directed toward a 
recognition of the close inter-depend- 
ency between the Agricultural Ex- 
tension worker and the social scien- 
tist engaged in rural health research. 
For example, during the summer of 
1946, when the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology was given 
a major role in the summer in- 
stitutes for Extension personnel, the 
field of rural health was singled out 
as one of the five topics receiving 
extended treatment, and its relation 
to work in anthropology, rural soci- 
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ology, demography, and social psy- 
chology was indicated.® 

In the meantime there has been a 
steadily developing interest in rural 
health activities by the Michigan 
Agricultural Extension Service. This 
has led to the preparation of a policy 
statement and a plan of work for 
adult education in rural health to be 
carried out through the mechanism 
of the Extension Service in Michi- 
gan.® Such planning has in a sense 
anticipated the type of forward look- 
ing development recommended by the 
Joint Committee of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and The Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities.‘° In all of these activities 
the Extension Service has sought the 
cooperation of both extension and 
non-extension staff members of our 
Department. 


IV. Recent and Current Research in 
Rural Health 


Six research projects may be men- 
tioned in this connection. The first"? 


*Charles P. Loomis, “Demonstration in 
rural sociology and anthropology—a case re- 
port,” Appled Anthropology, VI (Winter, 
1947), 10-25. 

_* Paul A. Miller, The Van Buren Coopera- 
tive Survey, Michigan State College, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service (East Lansing, 
Dec., 1948). Processed, 71 pp. 

*U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Joint Committee Report on Ex- 
tension Programs Policies and Goals, (Wash- 
ington, D. C., August, 1948), see especially 
pp. 6-10, 64-65. 

“Charles R. Hoffer, “Health and health 
services for Michigan farm families,” Spe- 
cial Bulletin 352, Michigan State College, 
Agric. Exper. Sta., Section of Sociology and 
~Y * siete (East Lansing, Sept., 1948), 


. 54. 
. Charles R. Hoffer, “Medical needs of the 
rural population in Michigan,” Rural Soci- 
ology, Sh (June, 1947), 162-168. 
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is a study of three Michigan counties, 
selected to represent superior, infe. 
rior, and typical health and health 
service conditions in the state. About 
300 families were interviewed with 
a schedule incorporating the “symp. 
toms’”’ approach developed in the U.§, 
Department of Agriculture, Bureay 
of Agricultural Economics, during 
1944 and 1945. 

The second study'* constituted 
validation of this approach by means 
of medical examinations for 153 in- 
dividuals in 47 families representa- 
tive of the total 306 families. The 
validation showed that 80 percent of 
the individuals examined were cor- 
rectly classified by the symptoms 
approach as needing or not needing 
medical attention, at least to the ex- 
tent of a medical examination and 
diagnosis. This finding led to the use 
of the method in the next two studies 
and greatly increased the interest of 
representatives of the Michigan State 
Medical Society in it as a means of 
ascertaining a statistical measure 
ment of medical need. 

The third study constituted an 
application of the symptoms ap- 


*Edgar A. Schuler, “Development of 4 
method of measuring unmet needs for medi- 
cal care,” unpublished manuscript, 52 pp. 
April, 1946. 

Edgar A. Schuler, Selz C. Mayo, and 
Henry B. Makover, M.D., “Measuring unmet 
needs for medical care: an experiment in 
method,” Rural Sociology, XI (June, 1946), 
152-158. 

* See footnote 6. 

“Charles R. Hoffer, “Health and health 
services in three Michigan communities, 
Quarterly Bulletin, Article 31-12, Michigan 
State College, Agric, Exper. Sta., Section of 
Sociology and Anthropology, (East Lansing, 
August, 1948), pp. 91-108. 
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proach, together with a series of ap- 
propriate attitude, experience, infor- 
mation, and control questions, to 
cross-sectional samples of families in 
three rural Michigan communities. 
These studies showed on the basis of 
quantitative data the variations of 
health status with the socio-economic 
characteristics of families as well as 
the inter- and intra-community varia- 
tions with respect to such matters 
as availability of medical personnel, 
expressions of concern about local 
health care problems, unmet needs 
for medical attention, and utilization 
of hospitals.'® 

The fourth project, the Michigan 
Health Survey, represents a joint ef- 
fort combining the resources of the 
Michigan State Medical Society, The 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and the Social Research Serv- 
ice. It is an area sample study of 
about 1,000 families representative of 
the rural and urban population of the 
State of Michigan with the exception 
of Wayne County, which includes De- 
troit. This project includes, first, a 
study of the medical experiences and 
needs of the 1,000 families; second, 
a study of opinions and attitudes re- 
garding health services and health 
care issues of around 600 adults rep- 
resentative of those in the 1,000 fam- 
ilies ; third, an ecological study of the 
state involving the delineation of 
about 300 local medical service (gen- 
eral practitioner) trade center com- 





* Charles R. Hoffer, and Edgar A. Schu- 
- picasurement of health need and heat 
,” American Sociological Review, 
(Dec., 1948), 719-724. 
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munities; fourth, a demographic 
study yielding current population es- 
timates for each of the 300 trade cen- 
ter areas; fifth, a study of distribu- 
tion of medical personnel in relation 
to the trade center areas; sixth, an 
array of these communities in terms 
of physician-population ratios; and 
seventh, intensive community studies 
incorporating the symptoms approach 
in one community representing maxi- 
mum and one representing minimum 
supply of medical personnel. At the 
present time, field work has been 
completed on all phases of this study, 
and analysis of data is nearly com- 
pleted. It is hoped that it will prove 
feasible to extend the intensive com- 
munity approach to many more com- 
munities in Michigan in the course of 
time. One doctoral dissertation’* and 
two master’s theses!’ are currently 
being worked out on the basis of the 
data collected as well as specialized 
research treatments, including meth- 
odological studies, which are planned 
to eventuate from this project. 

The fifth project is a study of three 
Peruvian communities. In each com- 
munity, use was made of the symp- 
toms approach by incorporating into 


* Edgar A. Schuler and Linwood L. Hodg- 
don, “An operational method appraising the 
supply of, and need for, general medical 
at wer ponggen in rural communities.” Unpub- 
ished ms., processed, East Lansing: M.S.C., 
Dept. of Soc. and Anth., Nov. 23, 1948, 13 
pp. The method here referred to will be em- 
ployed in Hodgdon’s dissertation. 

* Clarence J. Jane, “A comparison of 
health practices in two Michigan communi- 
ties,” and Sheldon G. Lowry, “Attitudes 
of Michigan residents toward government 
prepayment plans for medical care.” 
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the survey instrument a Spanish 
translation of the Medical Needs 
Schedule.'® The study was sponsored 
by the Inter-Governmental Committee 
on Refugees, and is providing the 
data for a doctoral dissertation, as 
well as various administrative re- 
ports. 

The sixth project, in which the col- 
lection of data has already begun, 
constitutes an attempt to find an- 
swers to the following questions. 





“Wilson T. Longmore and Charles P. 
Loomis, “Health needs and potential coloni- 
zation areas of Peru.” Paper presented to 
the Section Meeting on Latin America, 
American Sociological Society, Forty-third 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, December 30, 
1948. The data on health will provide the 
basis for a major part of Longmore’s dis- 
= “Colonization and Immigration in 

eru. 
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A. What essentiais in com- 
munity organization make for ef- 
fective mobilization and organi- 
zation of local resources in soly- 
ing local health problems? 

B. How best can rural com- 
munities be stimulated to as. 
sume the essential responsibili- 
ties that will result in actional 
programs for improved health 
and medical care? 

This project, like the preceding one, 
is not confined to the State of Michi- 
gan, for the Farm Foundation, which 
is financing the study in large part, 
is interested in achieving results 
which will be, so far as possible, ap- 
plicable in other states. Work on the 
project itself began March 1, 1949, 
and while now set up for one year 
may develop into a longer study. 





Objectives and Methods of Rural Sociological Research 
In Mental Health at Ohio State University 


By A. R. Mangus 


I. Introduction 

During recent years there has been 
a widening awareness of the vital im- 
portance of social adjustment in re- 
lation to the prevention and treat- 
ment of mental illness, and in relation 
to the improvement of mental health. 
This awareness has set the stage for 
mutually beneficial cooperation be- 
tween psychiatry and mental hygiene 
on the one hand, and the social 
sciences, including sociology, on the 
other. Mental health research and 
education has become not only a gold- 
en opportunity but also a. binding 


responsibility for those whose main 
concern is with the field of human re- 
lations. 

In line with this viewpoint a signif- 
cant program of social research in 
mental health was launched in Ohio 
in April, 1946. This program was 
initiated in Miami County, a rural 
and semi-rural area in western Ohio. 
There it was known as the “health 
and human development survey.” It 
was sponsored at the State level by 
the Division of Mental Hygiene in the 
State Department of Public Welfare 
in close cooperation with the Ohio 
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State University and the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The 
Division of Mental Hygiene provided 
funds for a research staff from mon- 
jes appropriated by the State Legis- 
lature for research in this field. The 
University and Experiment Station 
furnished professional leadership, 
office space, secretarial services, and 
office supplies. The Director and field 
staff were aided by a professional 
advisory committee in the University. 
This committee has included repre- 
sentatives from sociology, psycholo- 
gy, psychiatry, social work, and spe- 
cial education. The Survey Director 
serves as chairman of the committee. 
Sponsorship at the county level was 
provided by a county mental hygiene 
association, the governing board of 
which had representatives of all local 
agencies and organizations interested 
in human health, education, and wel- 
fare. The Miami County Mental Hy- 
giene Association was organized for 
the specific purposes of fostering the 
survey research and for considering 
such recommendations as might 
evolve out of it. The survey staff end- 
ed its work in this County in June 
1947, but the Association is perma- 
nently established with a full-time 
paid Executive Director. It carries on 
a continuing program of health edu- 
cation and services. Its proudest 
achievement is its sponsorship of a 
full-time, resident guidance center 
known as the Upper Miami Valley 
Guidance Center with branches in 
Piqua and in Troy, the two largest 
centers. of population in the County. 
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The Guidance Center is financed 
through the State Division of Mental 
Hygiene with federal funds provided 
under the terms of the National Men- 
tal Health Act. Its professional staff 
includes two well-qualified psychia- 
trists. The complete staff will include . 
in addition two psychologists and 
four psychiatric social workers. Its 
major emphasis is on prevention and 
early treatment of personality dis- 
orders and behavior difficulties in 
children. 

During the past year the program 
of survey research and education as 
initiated in Miami County has been 
expanded into a regional project. It is 
now officially known as the Miami 
Valley Mental Health Survey. The 
region extends from Lima at the 
north to Cincinnati at the south and 
from Springfield to the Indiana 
boundary. Major research activities 
are currently centered in Butler 
County at the lower end of the Miami 
Valley. There studies are being made 
of mental health status among in- 
migrants and among school children. 
A study in industrial mental hygiene 
will be started soon. 

This research program represents 
a new departure so far as agricul- 
tural experiment stations are con- 
cerned. Hence, it seems appropriate 
that the objectives and methods in- 
volved be clearly set forth for the 
benefit of other Experiment Station 
workers. 

II. Reasons for Mental Health 
Research 

The Miami Valley Mental Hygiene 

Survey was initiated,and continued 
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under sociological guidance for sev- 
eral reasons. Sociologists in liaison 
with anthropologists and social psy- 
chologists have an excellent theoret- 
ical approach for mental health re- 
search. The researcher in this field 
may hope to see many practical ap- 
plications of his findings. The mental 
hygiene movement is now a strong 
one in many states and public sup- 
port for research into human prob- 
lems is fairly easy of attainment. 

A. Sociology, and closely related 
social sciences, have a set of concepts 
that provide a valuable theoretical 
frame of reference for mental health 
research. The concepts of culture, of 
personality and of social interaction 
may be cited as examples. These in- 
tellectual tools of the social sciences 
provide exceedingly important bases 
for the establishment of hypotheses 
for fundamental research in mental 
health. 

It is now well known that per- 
sonality disorders and character de- 
fects are very prevalent among all 
population groups — rural as well as 
urban. It is assumed that the great 
majority of these disorders and de- 
fects have their origin in disorders 
of living and not in disorders of 
bodily organs. It is a reasonable hy- 
pothesis that they arise out of dis- 
turbed and unhealthy human relation- 
ships, particularly out of adverse life 
experiences affecting young children. 
Many psychiatrists as well as sociolo- 
gists believe that what goes on be- 
tween people is often more important 
for their mental health than what 
goes on insideghem. 
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In view of these widely accepted 
assumptions, sociology, the science of 
human relations, can hardly escape 
its opportunity and its responsibility 
in the mental health field. We are 
equipped with powerful conceptual 
tools for understanding social situa. 
tions and for appraising them from 
a mental hygiene angle. Time permits 


reference to but three of these socio. | 


logical concepts that are of recog. 


nized value in psychiatry and mental | 


hygiene. 

1. Personality. Sociologists ree. 
ognize the human personality as a 
social or group product for which 
heredity furnishes little more than the 
raw materials. Personality is reflected 
in the ways an individual acts, and 
his activities are determined largely 
by those learned neural and muscular 
states of readiness called attitudes. 
Learned attitudes are the moving 
forces in personal and social adjust- 
ment. In many instances they are 
loaded with strong feelings or emo- 
tions. When they operate in appro- 
priate ways, they represent the men- 


tally healthy person. When they are | 


conflicted, frustrated, and inappro- 
priate they produce the mental and 
social ills so characteristic of our 
times. 


2. Culture. Sociologists are also | 


armed with the concept of “culture,” 


another very useful tool for social | 


analysis. Material culture is compris 
ed of the tools and techniques which 
man devises and uses. The non-mate 


rial culture is made up of the orgal- | 


ized repetitive responses of a society's 
members to the ordinary situations o 
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life. But culture as a whole is broken 
down into innumerable patterns just 
as society is divided up into innumer- 
able categories and groups. 

Personality is formed in part 
through the adoption by the individ- 
ual of the attitudes, feelings and hab- 
its inherent in the particular culture 
patterns practiced by his groups. 
These culture patterns are often in 
conflict among different groups. Even 
a given group may follow inconsist- 
ent practices, or have wide dispari- 
ties between practices held to be 
“right” in principle and practices 
actually carried out in daily living. 

It is assumed that such conflicts in 
the culture often become internalized 
as conflicting attitudes in given per- 
sons. These tend to confuse and frus- 
trate the individual by making him 
feel that he must live by contrasting 
and conflicting rules of the game. The 
results show up in a great variety of 
personality disorders. 

8. Social interaction. The third 
basic sociological concept to be men- 
tioned here is that of “social interac- 
tion.” It is the mutual give and take 
among persons that provide the real 
matrix out of which personality is 
shaped for better or for worse. The 
individual meets the culture in the 
responses of other persons. Their re- 
sponses evoke his reactions which in 
turn stimulates their behavior toward 
him in a never-ending process of con- 
flict and adjustment. 

In this matrix of interpersonal re- 
lations the individual’s emotional 
needs are fulfilled or frustrated. He 
develops a healthy self-respect and a 
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sense of personal security, or he de- 
velops attitudes of inferiority and a 
sense of alienation and estrangement 
which makes it difficult for him to live 
easily and comfortably with other 
people. In case of the latter he is vul- 
nerable to mental illness. 

B. Practical Applications. 

A second reason for undertaking 
sociological research in mental health 
had to do with practical applications 
of research findings. To date we have 
not been able to carry out basic scien- 
tific investigations to test such hypo- 
theses as have been stated. So far our 
efforts have been mainly directed at 
what may be called survey research, 
or educational research. The results 
have proven useful in several ways. 

1. At the State level responsible 
agencies, particularly the Division of 
Mental Hygiene, have been aided in 
deciding policies and planning pro- 
grams of community mental hygiene. 

2. At local levels research findings 
have been useful along several lines. 
These include the establishment of 
mental hygiene treatment services 
such as those now offered in the Up- 
per Miami Valley Guidance Center in 
Miami County and the Lower Miami 
Valley Guidance Center at Hamilton. 

In the region where the research is 
located several voluntary mental 
health associations have been organ- 
ized to promote local programs of 
services, education, legislation and 
further research. Other expected re- 
sults of a practical nature include the 
adoption of mental health policies and 
programs in the schools, in the courts, 
in public health departments, and in 
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medical practice. Finally practical 
programs of parent education, and 
educational preparation of youth for 
marriage and family living are ex- 
pected outcomes of mental health sur- 
vey research. 

C. Part of a Mental Health 

Movement. 

A third reason for undertaking so- 
cial science research in mental health 
in Ohio is found in the fact that such 
research was in line with a mental 
hygiene movement in the State. In 
April of 1946 when the research was 
initiated several important evidences 
of this social movement were 
obvious. 

1. A Commission to study the 
State’s mental health needs had been 
appointed by the Governor. This Com- 
mission has issued an exceedingly 
challenging report setting forth its 
forward - looking recommendations, 
including recommendations for re- 
search. 

2. The State’s Division of Mental 
Hygiene had obtained the services of 
a most progressive staff of psychia- 
trists and related personnel. That 
staff was attempting to carry into 
action many of the recommendations 
of the Governor’s Committee. 

3. A movement was underway in 
Ohio to organize a State mental hy- 
giene association as a citizen’s or- 
ganization. Leaders in this movement 
already were developing an ambitious 
program of education and legislation. 

4. Public interest in mental health 
was very great. Selective service fig- 
ures had shown that personality dis- 
order was the leading cause for re- 


jection. Word was around that 21,009 
Ohioans were hospitalized for mentg] 
illnesses. Rural people were aroused 
by the fact that personality disorders 
were as prevalent in the country as jn 
the cities. 

D. Financial Support Available, 

The availability of financial sup. 
port constituted another reason for 
undertaking research in mental 
health in Ohio. In 1945 the State Leg. 
islature appropriated $25,000 for 
mental hygiene research. About one. | 
half of this amount was allocated to h 
the social science program by the Di- 
vision of Mental Hygiene. Additional | 
State funds were appropriated by the | 
1947 Legislature. Recentaly a sum of | 
$15,000 was allocated to our project | 
from Federal funds available in Ohio | 
under the terms of the National Men. | 
tal Health Act. The activities being 
carried on with these Federal funds 
is of the type that has immediate 
value for a program of case finding 
and of public education in mental 
health. \ 


III. Objectives of Mental Health 
Research 
The long-range objectives of met- | 
tal health research are scientific and | 
practical. Major scientific objectives , 
are to test such hypotheses as those 
indicated earlier and so add to extant 
knowledge about a little-known sub 
ject. Beyond this is the very practical } 
objective of devising effective meth- , 
ods of raising the level of mental and | 
social health in homes, communities, | 
states and nations. This can not b 
done effectively through curative | 
i 
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services alone. What is needed is im- 


000 proved programs for the prevention 
ntal } of personality disorders, and melio- 
ned rative programs for the positive im- 
ers provement of mental health. 
si | In the original project statement 
the immediate objectives of the Ohio 
. study were stated as follows: 
rd To determine the prevalence and 
oe types of mental and personality dis- 
orders, mental deficiency, epilepsy, 
rs and social maladjustment in a typical 
on | local area. 
tp } To inquire into some of the social, 
Di. psychological, and economic factors 
mal associated with mental health and 
the | mental illness. 
- To evaluate the assets and liabili- 
ect | ties for mental health in local areas. 
hig * To provide realistic information 
“ for the use of responsible state and 
~w local agencies in formulating policies 
ds and developing programs for the pre- 
ate vention and treatment of mental and 
_ emotional disorders and for the pro- 
ta motion of mental health. 
t In line with these objectives the 
following specific projects have been 
undertaken : 
1. A study of the mental health 
*- status of school children. Studies 
nd t have been made at the following 
3 grade levels — first grade, third 
se and fourth grades, sixth and 
nt seventh grades. A study of tenth 
b- graders is now getting underway. 
al | 2, A study of personality disorders 
h- among rejectees. 
ni ? 3. A study of juvenile delinquency 
, | and adult crime. 
4 A study of divorce and mental 


health. 
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5. A study of community organiza- 
tion for mental hygiene. 

6. A study of adjustment problems 
of migrants is now in progress. 

7. A study of industrial mental 
health will be launched soon. 

8. An earlier study was made of the 
mental hospital as an institution 
and of the patient as a person. 
The report has not been published 
because of its confidential nature. 


IV. Methods of Investigation 


This paper would not be complete 
without some discussion of field work 
procedures and methods of investiga- 
tion applicable in sociological re- 
search in mental health. 

A. Establishing research relation- 
ships. Successful research in social 
adjustment in relation to mental 
health requires great skill on the part 
of the research worker. He must be 
skilled in methods of gathering and 
analyzing data and in reporting re- 
sults. It is equally important that he 
be a mature, well-adjusted person. 

A first requirement is that the re- 
searcher establish and maintain fav- 
orable relationships within the social 
situations which he studies. He must 
form friendly ties, win confidences, 
and gain acceptance on the part of 
key persons and groups. Yet he must 
maintain proper social distance and 
objectivity, appropriate to a scien- 
tific approach. Until such relation- 
ships are established only superficial 
data will be available to him. 

There are various aids that can be 
used in establishing appropriate re- 
search relationships. One such aid is 
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identification of the researcher with 
some prestige institutions or groups, 
such as the State University or local 
college and with local agencies such 
as the public school systems, the pub- 
lic health department, and with re- 
spected groups — formal or informal. 

In community studies a local spon- 
soring group must be found, such as 
a mental hygiene committee or other 
representative group or organization 
with community-wide status. 

The purposes of the research must 
be explained in terms that make sense 
to the people whose support is needed, 
and to those whose opposition must 
be avoided. It will be helpful if the 
research director and his assistants 
can demonstrate that they have 
knowledge of great practical value. At 
the same time the role of the worker 
must be carefully defined in terms of 
research rather than in terms of di- 
rect and immediate services. Some 
ambiguity of definition may, however, 
be an asset. 

B. Methods of gathering data. 
Methods of gathering information 
must start at a relatively superficial 
level. If successful, the procedures 
will open up sources of data at deeper 
and deeper levels of significance as 
the worker “feels his way” in situa- 
tions subject to study. 

1. Observational techniques. In the 
beginning research findings may de- 
pend largely upon the observations of 
the researcher as an outsider. Such 
observations, however, may have 
much scientific validity. The trained 
observer will soon begin to discover 
culture patterns, and informal group 


relationships of great mental hygiene 
significance. Definitions of deviant be. 
havior and methods of social contro 
may be recorded. 

As the researcher weaves himself 
into various patterns of group rela. 
tions he will become more and more a 








participant observer using the various 
techniques made possible by such 
role. Participation in the local culture 
patterns with the viewpoint of an out- 
sider provides significant insight into 
personality development, and into the 


—E 


2. Obtaining personal data from 
agency records. As the research work. 
er gains the confidence of responsible 
officials, files of valuable records will 
be opened to him. These will include 
court records of criminals, juvenile 
delinquents, insane, feebleminded, ep. 
ileptic, dependent children, divorced 
and other persons dealt with by the 
courts. The worker may also gain 
access to school records, records of | 
private social agencies, mental hy- 
giene clinics, public health depart- 
ments, hospitals, draft boards, indus- 
trial personnel offices, and from other 
sources. 

3. Use of questionnaires, tests, and | 
ratings. The major instrument is the 
personality profile obtained by the , 
various testing and rating devices. In 
Ohio, use has been made of stané- 
ardized personality tests such as the 
California Mental Health Analysis, 
the California Test of Personality, 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per + 
sonality Inventory. These are being | 
used to evaluate the mental health of 
school children. The standardized per- 


generation of personality difficulties, | 
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sonality tests are supplemented by 
teachers’ ratings and companions’ 
ratings of each child. In addition a 
group intelligence test — The Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity — has 
been administered. 

Our own mental health inventory 
has been devised for the purpose of 
evaluating personality adjustment 
among adult migrants and other 
groups. 

4, The research interview. The re- 
search interview represents the most 
promising social science approach to 
personality study. Such an interview 
utilizes the personnel counseling ap- 
proach. But the purpose is that of re- 
search rather than therapy. The in- 
terview is conducted as non-directly 
as possible. Through the interview, 
patterns of attitudes are revealed and 
explained in terms of the person’s ex- 
perience in group relations. While the 
purpose of the interview is not that 
of therapy it may incidentally have 
much therapeutic value, or it may be 
an enjoyable growth experience for 
the person interviewed. 


V. Conclusion 
It is the assumption here that 
group relations are to be considered 
determining factors in the treatment 
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and prevention of many personality 
disorders, or mental illnesses, and in 
the promotion of mental health. The 
thinking of the social scientist starts 
with the groups in which individuals 
participate, not with a diseased or- 
gan, an individual patient, or a doc- 
tor-patient relation. Both the social 
scientist and the enlightened physi- 
cian are beginning to see that there 
are forms of treatment other than 
those represented by the individual 
doctor-patient contact. A major prob- 
lem is how to make maximum use of 
group processes as preventive, thera- 
peutic and meliorative influences. 

A great social science objective and 
great social science opportunity at 
present is that of gaining better 
knowledge of group relations and so- 
cial adjustment in relation to mental 
illness and mental health. The further 
need is for translating that knowledge 
into effective methods for treating 
and for preventing personality dis- 
orders, and for the promotion of men- 
tal health. 

A bare beginning has been made to 
date. The future looks bright for co- 
ordinated mental hygiene research 
within the framework of the social 
sciences. 
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Reading and Reading Interests of Housewives in a Rural 
County: A Comparison of County Library Users and 
Non-Library Users in Families of Leaders and a 
Cross-Section Sample in Lenawee County, 
Michigan, 1946-1947* 


By Gus Turbeville+ and Edgar A. Schulert+ 


ABSTRACT 


Library users, in comparison with non-library users, spend more time 
reading; read more magazines regularly; read more books; have more 
books in the home; and are more interested in various types of reading 
matter. In addition, they are better educated, belong to more organizations, 
and rank higher in the socio-economic indices. This may indicate that the 
library is associating itself with members of the upper social classes, and is 
neglecting a large potential reading public in the lower classes. 

his thesis is partly corroborated by the fact that the reading behavior 
of families of leaders, whether users of the library or pet, tends to parallel 


that of families of the cross-section sample who use the 


Introduction and Objectives 

The primary purpose of this paper 
is to make a comparison of library 
users and non-library users both in 
regard to certain behavioral and at- 
titudinal factors and to certain per- 
sonal characteristics. In order to help 
test and confirm the differences be- 
tween the library users and non-li- 
brary users, the data are divided into 
families of leaders and a cross-section 
sample. The fact should not be over- 
looked that the families of leaders are 
an especially important group, and 
that the significance of the library 





* The present paper is based on Chapter 
IX and Appendix C of Gus Turbeville, 
ae in the Rural Community: A Social 
Psychological Study of Reading and Library 
Use in Lenawee County, Michigan, 1946- 
1947, (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Michi- 
gan State College, 1948). The research for 
this thesis, as well as the actual writing 
of it, was done under the direction of Dr. 
Edgar A. Schuler. 

University of Minnesota. 
+ Michigan State College. 


ibrary. 


becomes enhanced by the patronage 
of these people. 

This paper is part of a larger study, 
plans for which were made at Clear 
Lake, Michigan, in June, 1946. At that 
time, the Adult Education Depart- 


ment of Michigan State College spon- | 


sored a joint workshop which pooled 
the efforts of its own department 
with that of the County Library See- 
tion of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion and the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Michigan State 
College. One of the results of the 
workshop was the decision to make an 
intensive sociological study of one of 
the counties of the State having 4 
county library. The county chosen for 
this study was Lenawee which is lo 
cated in the southernmost tier of 
counties in the State, next to Monroe, 
which is the farthest east of this tier. 
This county, which is a relatively 
prosperous one, is primarily oriented 
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toward agricultural interests. It has 
an area of 760 square miles, and its 
population in 1940 was 53,110. 


Methodology 


Basically there were two samples 
in this study. One was a sample of 
families of leaders, and the other was 
a cross-section sample. The latter, in 
turn, was divided into two parts: the 
open country sample and the town 
sample. The sampling procedure util- 
ized for the open country part of the 
study was to employ the sample seg- 
ment areas derived by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
These areas have been prepared for 
all the rural counties of the United 
States, and if each family in the desig- 
nated sample segments is contacted, 
roughly there will be a one-eight- 
eenth’s sampling of open country 
areas. Field work in these areas yield- 
ed a total of 205 schedules. 

Random samples were taken in each 
of the five towns (Addison, Onsted, 
Deerfield, Clinton, and Blissfield)? of 
Lenawee County having a county li- 
brary branch. In the three smallest 
towns (Addison, Onsted, and Deer- 





*The schedule utilized in this research 
had of course been pre-tested. It should be 
mentioned, too, that the schedule was de- 
signed to be taken from female heads of 
homes since it was realized that in most 
cases the men folk would not be at home 
during the day. The necessity for taking 
the schedules from the female heads was 
further emphasized by the fact that the 
field work was done during the summer 
months (of 1946 and 1947). 

The 1940 populations of these towns 
are as follows: Onsted, 414; Addison, 465; 
Deerfield, 569; Clinton, 1126; and Bliss- 
field, 2144, 
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field), ten per cent samples were ob- 
tained; in Clinton, a town of about 
double the population of any of the 
three smaller towns, the size of the 
sample was five per cent; and in Bliss- 
field, a still larger town, the size of 
the random sample was three and one- 
third per cent. The total of 84 sched- 
ules obtained in this part of the study 
are considered as a unit rather than 
as separate samples from different 
towns. This is subject to the criticism 
that the size of the sample was not the 
same for each of the towns, but this 
weakness is partly balanced by the 
fact that when tests of the significance 
of difference between proportions 
were applied to four key variables 
(book readers, library users, age, and 
education) in the random sample as 
compared with the same sample 
weighted in such a way as to make it 
a straight ten per cent sample, the 
differences were not significant. When 
the town sample is taken as a unit, it 
is seen that a sample of approximate- 
ly one-eighteenth was taken, which is 
the same sample rate as was taken in 
the open country. Since both of these 
samples are random, it was felt that 
a combination of the two would give 
a reasonably accurate cross-section 
sample of the area that is served by 
the county library. 

The sample of families of leaders 
was divided into three parts. The first 
part consisted of interviewing the fe- 
male heads of those homes in which 
were found prominent community 
club leaders — their identity having 
been determined by interviews with 
the branch librarian, weekly news- 
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paper editor, postmaster, and persons 
suggested by them. These leaders 
were studied in those towns from 
which the town random sample was 
taken, and in this phase of the study, 
84 schedules were obtained. The sec- 
ond part of the leadership sample had 
as its aim the studying of the in- 
formal leadership structure of the 
trade area of one of the towns (Addi- 
son) having a branch library. Follow- 
ing the technique developed by the 
Soil Conservation Service,* eleven 
schedules were taken from the fe- 
male head of homes that had been 
identified by neighbors as being the 
residences of the most influential 
neighborhood leaders. The third and 
final part of the leadership survey 
was concerned with studying the 
leaders of the county wide organiza- 
tions. Schedules were obtained from 
the female head of homes in which 
resided a leader of one of the five 


*United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Group Action in Soil Conservation, 
Soil Conservation Service, (Milwawkee, 
—— 1947), passim, and especially pp. 


chief organizations of the county, 
Thus altogether there were a total of 
100 schedules obtained in the leader. 
ship study, and for statistical pur. 
poses, they are considered as a unit, 


Data on Reading and Reading 
Matter 

Table 1 shows the amount of time | 
that was spent reading during the 
preceding week by the library users 
and non-library users of each of the 
two major samples. Looking first at 
the leaders, it is at once apparent that 
the users spend more time reading 
than do the nonusers. In fact, 25 per 
cent more‘ of the users than the non- 
users read from eight to sixteen hours 
during the past week ; whereas 15 per 
cent more of the nonusers than users 
read from one to four hours. Looking 
next at the cross-section sample, it 
can be seen that the differences be- 
tween the library users and nonusers 
are even more marked. Again the li- 














‘Throughout this paper the expression | 
“per cent more” (or “less”) will mean per- 
centage points more (or less). 


TABLE 1. TotaL INFORMANTS, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY AMOUNTS OF TIME 
SPENT READING DURING PRECEDING WEEK, OF LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE 
INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947.* 











LEADERS CROSS-SECTION } 
Time Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 
Total Informants .................. 38 62 39 250 
Less than one hour .................... 0 2 3 12 
One—less than four .................... 3 18 5 26 «CO 
Four—less than eight ................... 21 31 23 26 
Eight—less than sixteen ................ 63 38 54 28 } 
Sixteen and over ...................... 8 8 15 5 | 
i ee 5 3 0 3 





* Unless otherwise specified all the tables in this paper will refer to the female heads, 


and will have the same totals. 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY TYPE OF NEWSPAPER TAKEN, OF LEADERS 
AND Cross-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Classification Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 

NE  ciaa here eckesretsasenbionane 11 10 64 57 
Pf errr errr 89 88 31 32 
fe eer ree 0 2 5 1 
OR Perr err Ter cre 0 0 0 10 








brary users are the ones who spend 
the most time reading. 

From Table 2 it is obvious that 
there are no significant’ differences 
between the library users and non- 
users in the leadership sample in re- 
gard to the type of newspaper taken. 
In the cross-section sample it can be 
seen that all of the library users take 
some sort of a newspaper, whereas 
ten per cent of the non-library users 
fail to take any kind of paper.* There 





*Throughout this study the test applied 
to determine statistical significance was the 
significance of difference between propor- 
tions. Differences are referred to in the text 
as being significant only when the odds were 
at least twenty to one against the differ- 
ences being due to chance. In many instances 
the odds were 100 or more to one. 

*In Helen A. Ridgway, “Community Stud- 
ies in Reading. III, Reading Habits of Adult 
Non-Users of the Public Library,” Library 
Quarterly, VI (January, 1936), 1-33, it is 
pointed out that about ninety-five per cent 


is almost no difference between the 
two groups in regard to those taking 
both a daily and a weekly newspaper ; 
but among those taking only a daily 
paper, the library users predominate 
over the non-library users by seven 
per cent. 

Table 3 shows that there is a def- 
inite tendency for the library users in 
the leadership sample to read more 
magazines regularly than the non- 
library users. For example, 18 per 
cent more of the leader users than 
nonusers read from four to seven 
magazines regularly, and seven per 
cent more users than nonusers read 
eight or more regularly. As regards 
the cross-section sample, the superior- 





of the non-library using respondents in 
Flushing, New York, were newspaper read- 
ers. The corresponding percentage for Lena- 
wee County is about ninety. 


TABLE 3. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF MAGAZINES READ REGULARLY BY 





FEMALE HEAD OF LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED 
BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Number Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 
ers eee eee tere oes? ve 0 8 8 21 
RD i a ks abc tie 11 29 18 39 
i gnbnnwse ase cubakdcenseen ys 65 47 51 33 
SSCS IORP ER 24 16 20 7 
Eg. came be aavene vebe's 0 0 3 0 
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TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF MAGAZINES READ BY MALE Heap 
OF LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY Usz, 
LENAWEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Number Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 

ES ee en ee ae eee 11 10 8 20 
EE ae ree hs 24 25 41 48 
Eo de whieanai es is-as wikia Mmcaradwa eno 44 45 30 22 
TC eee 13 7 10 8 
EE ree ~ 11 8 12 
Inability to specify ..................... 0 2 3 0 





ity of the users over the nonusers in 
regard to number of magazines read 
regularly is again apparent. Thirteen 
per cent more of the nonusers than 
users read no magazines regularly, 
and 31 per cent more of the nonusers 
than users read only one through 
three magazines regularly. On the 
other hand 18 per cent more of the 
users than nonusers read from four 
through seven magazines regularly, 
and 13 per cent more read eight or 
more magazines regularly. 

There are only minor differences 
between the library users and non- 
library users of the leadership sample 
as pertains to the number of maga- 
zines read by the male head. This can 
be seen from Table 4. On the other 


hand, in the cross-section sample the 
male heads of homes tend to follow 
the reading behavior of the female 
heads, but none of these differences 
are statistically significant. Twenty 
per cent of the male heads in the non- 
users classification read no magazines, 
whereas the corresponding figure for 
the male heads in the users category 
is eight per cent. The two groups have 
about equal proportions among those 
reading one through three magazines, 
but among those reading four through 
seven, and eight and over, the male 
family heads of library using re 
spondents predominate by about eight 
per cent in either category. 

Table 5 shows the number of books 
in the home, and among the leaders, 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISIRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF BOOKS IN HOMES OF LEADERS 
AND Cross-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE 
CouNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Number Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 

SE a eee 0 2 5 11 
One-twenty-four ..................c.ceee 5 0 15 26 
Twenty-five-forty-nine .................. 16 10 15 14 
IID. on vv civcdvccccececees 18 24 16 13 
One hundred and over ................... 55 54 44 19 
Te oe oh Ss aie gh ree 3 10 5 16 
6 a ai a oa lt 3 0 0 1 
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again there are no significant differ- 
ences between the users and non- 
users. In the cross-section sample, 
however, proportionately twice as 
many nonusers as users have no 
books in the home, and over twice as 
many users as nonusers have 100 or 
more books in the home. The findings 
of this sample seem to indicate that 
the persons who use the library also 
like to add books to their own collec- 
tions, perhaps thereby stimulating 
even more their interest in reading.’ 
It is interesting to point out, though, 
that 20 per cent of the library users 
have fewer than twenty-five books in 
the home, and this may be a factor in 
causing over one-third of the library 
users to have read less than six books 
during the preceding twelve months. 
Even among the leadership sample 
it is apparent from Table 6 that the 
library users read more books during 
the preceding twelve months than did 
the non-library users. Fourteen per 
cent more of the users than nonusers 
read one through five books during 





"Henry C. Link and Harry A. Hopf, 
People and Books (New York: Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, 1946), p. 100f, also 
Point out the connection between reader- 
ship and ownership of books. 


the preceding year; 18 per cent more 
read from six through fifteen; and 21 
per cent more of the users than non- 
users read sixteen or more books dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. In 
spite of these differences, however, 
perhaps the most challenging finding 
to librarians is that two out of three 
of the non-library users in the leader- 
ship sample read no books at all dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. The 
cross-section sample shows even more 
markedly the discrepancy between the 
users and nonusers in regard to book 
reading activities. One thing that par- 
ticularly stands out in this part of the 
table is that 36 per cent of the library 
users read only from one through five 
books during the preceding year, 
thereby indicating that the task of 
the librarian in getting people to read 
more may not end when the person 
does get around to using the library. 
Rather, if this be one of the aims of 
the librarian, efforts may well be in- 
stigated to stimulate those people who 
do patronize the library to use it even 
more. 


Data on Reading Interests 
One of the most important tables in 
this study is Table 7 which is con- 


TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TOTAL Books READ DURING THE PRECEDING 
TWELVE MoNTHS PERIOD, OF LEADERS AND Cross-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, 
CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Number Read Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 
ee lg ele als $2 18 86 10 
REREAD oer: 31 13 13 8 
OOO 26 5 36 3 
n De 4 ene Cen seat keeenas 3 0 5 1 
Non-book readers ..................005: 8 64 10 78 
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TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPES OF READING MATTER INTERESTED 1 
OF LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY UsE, LENAWEE 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947.* 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Subject Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 

1. Health and medical care .......... 95 77 74 5gt* 
Oy SIME ce eerie ar eee 95 71 80 50 
3. Personality and leadership .......... 82 66 56 31 
4. Remodeling the house .............. 79 79 72 56 
PIRSA SRE Er ERE Spear eer 76 86 59 59 
oe Ee ee ee eee a 76 69 72 41 
7. Religion and religious novels ........ 71 71 56 52 
8. Farming and gardening ............ 68 68 46 53 
AR eRe aeeg ihe g eR ee 63 37 59 25 
Be ID. ng co cnci cewececceanes 61 52 36 34 
ae 58 50 49 28 
12. Russia and the Russians ............ 58 47 39 30 
13. Other foreign people ............... 71 55 44 31 
ss Beaten eee 55 40 31 22 
15. Hobbies and recreation ............. 53 63 46 38 
16. Care of household articles ... 53 47 41 46 
17. Financial problems .............. 50 58 33 38 
18. Marital adjustment a park See 45 34 28 24 
19. Care of young children ............ 37 40 31 38 
DEE <a beck win va'es KORRRAAR SOAR 34 26 49 30 





* The exact question asked was: “Here is a list of various types of reading matter. 
If the local library had materials on all these subjects, which would be of interest to 


you”? 


** The percentages in each case would equal 100 if those persons not expressing a 
positive interest were included. In some instances those not expressing a positive interest 
said that they were uncertain, or else no response of any kind was obtained; but for 
the most part, the respondents said that they were not interested in the particular sub- 


jeet mentioned. 


cerned with attitudes of respondents 
toward certain kinds of reading mat- 
ter. Generally speaking, more library 
users than nonusers in the leadership 
sample are interested in the various 
types of reading matter, but only in 
the case of fiction and history are the 
differences statistically significant. As 
examples of categories where the 
users are obviously (but not signifi- 
cantly) more interested than the non- 
users, the following may be cited: 
health and medical care, personality 
and leadership, travel, Russia and 
the Russians, other foreign people, the 
United Nations, music and art, bi- 





ography, marital adjustment prob- 
lems, and mystery. In several in- 
stances (cooking, hobbies and recrea- 
tion, and financial problems), notice- 
ably more nonusers showed interest 
(but again not significantly) than did 
users. Turning next to the cross-sec- 
tion sample, the table shows that the 
library users are considerably (and 
significantly) more interested than 
the non-library users in reading about 
health and medical care, fiction, re 
modeling the house, travel, history, 


music and art, and mystery. In addi- | 


tion, users are somewhat (but not 
significantly) more interested than 
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nonusers in personality and leader- 
ship, Russia and the Russians, other 
foreign people, biography, and in 
hobbies and recreation. On the other 
hand, there is a tendency, although 
not a significant one, for more non- 
users than users to be interested in 
reading about farming and garden- 
ing, financial problems, and care of 
young children. The differences be- 
tween the two groups as pertains to 
cooking, religion and religious novels, 
the United Nations, care of household 
articles, and marital adjustment prob- 
lems are more or less negligible. As a 
whole, therefore, it can be seen that 
for most of the subjects, more library 
users have an interest than non-li- 
brary users. This perhaps means that 
the users have wider reading inter- 
ests than the nonusers, although on 
some of the subjects, such as farming 
and gardening, financial problems, 
and care of young children, the pro- 
portion of nonusers expressing a 
positive interest exceeds the corre- 
sponding proportion of users. In view 
of the rather wide sale that some of 
the biographies have, it may come as 
a surprise to note that only 31 per 
cent of the library users (and 22 per 
cent of the non-library users) ex- 
pressed an interest in this type of 
reading matter. There is always the 
possibility, though, that some of the 
people who enjoy reading the lives of 
various persons do not realize that 
those books are called biographies. 
Looking at this table as a whole, it 
is immediately apparent that the 
members of the leadership sample are 
considerably more interested in most 
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of the various sorts of reading matter. 
than are the members of the cross- 
section sample. When the comparison 
is made between the non-library users 
of both samples, the differences in 
most cases are even more striking. 
Perhaps it is significant and mean- 
ingful that 18 per cent more of the 
nonusers of the leadership sample 
than nonusers of the cross-section 
sample are interested in reading mat- 
ter on the United Nations. And to add 
to the meaningfulness of this finding, 
it should be reported that 25 per cent 
more of the library users of the lead- 
ership sample than library users of 
the random sample are interested in 
reading about this same subject. This 
seems to indicate that families of 
community leaders are more concern- 
ed with international affairs and ef- 
forts towards world peace than are 
respondents chosen in a cross-section 
sample. 


Data on Some Characteristics of the 
Four Sample Groups 


The data on ages of the library 
users and non-library users are given 
in Table 8, and from this table, it can 
be seen that among the leaders there 
is a tendency for more library users 
than nonusers to be in the age group- 
ing from thirty-one to fifty. On the 
other hand, there are more of the 
nonusers in the classification of fifty- 
one years of age and over. These dif- 
ferences, however, are not sufficiently 
large to be significant. Among the 
cross-section respondents it is also 
apparent that there are no significant 
age differences between the library 
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TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGES OF FEMALE HEAD, OF LEADERS Anp 


Cross-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, 
County, MIcH 


CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE 
IGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 
Age Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users Users users 
CE ic Knce th eeaweer sob been neon 3 7 18 21 
it acc urhnden kei weee 57 45 41 37 
ED nos cbaeurddavedensuned 40 48 41 42 





users and non-library users. Since 
many people first become exposed to 
a library while in school, it may be 
expected that the most frequent users 
of the library would be those persons 
who have only recently finished 
school. Actually there are propor- 
tionately as many nonusers among 
the younger age groups as among 
those who are older. 

In Table 9 are found the data on the 
education of the respondents. For the 
leaders, it can readily be seen that ed- 
ucation is not an important factor in 
library use. But for the cross-section 
sample the figures show that the li- 
brary users are significantly better 
educated than are the non-library 
users. Whereas only one-eighth of the 
users have completed from four 
through eight years of school, over 
three-eighths of the nonusers fall in- 





to this category. Nine per cent more | 


of the users have completed from nine 
through twelve years of school than 
have the nonusers, and 23 per cent 
more of them have completed one or 
more years of college. Since it is ap. 


= 


parent that the five respondents who | 


are library users, and who have con- | 


pleted only four through eight school 
grades, are decidedly atypical in com- 
parison with other respondents with- 
in this educational category, it may 
be of interest to say something about 
these persons. One of the respondents 





was a forty-three year old farm won. | 


an who completed the eighth grade. 
She had six children, three of whom 
were at home. During the past year 
she stated that she read fifty books, 
and obtained most of them at the 
library. She replied that she particu- 
larly enjoyed reading, and two of the 





TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED OF 
LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, 
LEWANEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Response Library Non- Library Non- 
Users users sers users 

None—three years ..... Dike bis e ee eee 0 0 0 0 
ED ov octecccnwceversntna 5 11 13 42 
Nine—twelve years...................... 63 60 56 47 
One or more years of college ............ 29 29 31 9 
i ie i ESE RP a 3 0 0 2 
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books which she had recently read 
with interest were Leave Her to 
Heaven and A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. One of the most remarkable wom- 
en interviewed during the survey was 
a seventy-four year old woman who 
had a seventh grade education. At 
the time of the interview she was in 
excellent health, and reported that 
she frequently read to her husband 
(six years her junior) whose “age 
was beginning to tell on him.” She 
replied that she read thirteen maga- 
zines regularly, and that mystery 
stories were her favorite. Her book 
reading was confined to only two 
books, both of which she obtained 
from the library.* None of the other 
three respondents who completed 
four through eight school years did 
much reading; and in fact, two of 
them were considered library users 
only because some other adult mem- 
ber of the family used the library. 
Thus, with these meager exceptions, 
it is obvious that the library is pa- 





"It would be interesting, and probably 
significant, to make detailed case studies 
of both of these respondents in an attempt 
to discover what factors encouraged them 
to develop such a keen interest in reading 
in view of the fact that most of the respon- 
dents with a comparable amount of edu- 
cation did little reading. 
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tronized by the better educated com- 
munity members (although even a 
minority of these use it),® and the 
implication is that the service of the 
library has enormous room for ex- 
pansion in the direction of meeting 
the needs of the comparatively poorly 
educated residents. 

Table 10 shows that in the leader- 
ship sample there is a tendency for 
the users to belong to more organiza- 
tions than the nonusers, but the dif- 
ferences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. In the cross-section sample, how- 
ever, the data show that the library 
users are far more organization- 
minded than are the non-library 
users. Almost twice as many non- 
users as users belong to no organiza- 
tions, and over twice as many users 
as nonusers belong to two or more 
organizations. When it is realized that 
one of the most commonly offered 
reasons for not using the library is 
that the respondents have no time to 
spare, it is especially noteworthy to 
see that the respondents who partici- 
pate in clubs and organizations are 
also the ones who patronize the li- 

*The coefficient of contingency showing 


the relationship between education and li- 
brary use was found to be .26. 


TABLE 10. PERcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS BELONGED TO OF 
LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, 
LENAWEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Number Library Non- Library Non- 

sers users Users users 

hike i veddnwad sulecch adie eet 5 3 21 40 

SASSER mene eG as apa 8 21 26 34 

SELATAN E 84 76 53 25 
RR 


3 0 0 1 
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brary, at least to a greater extent 
than do the others. In other words, 
it would seem that people find time to 
do what they really wish to do. 

By examining Table 11, it can be 
seen that among the leaders the factor 
of distance in regard to library use is 
negligible. But the _ cross-section 
sample shows that to some extent 
ecological factors do influence library 
usage.’° Seven per cent more of the 
library users than non-library users 
live within less than a mile of the 
nearest library, branch, or deposit, 
and 11 per cent more of them live 
from one through five miles from the 
library. In contrast, 16 per cent more 
of the nonusers than users live five 
or more mlies from the nearest li- 
brary, branch, or deposit. This in- 


” Margaret Murray Wylie (A Survey of 
Michigan County Library Users: A Cooper- 
ative Project, Master’s Thesis, Unpublish- 
ed, Michigan State College, 1948, p. 67) 
found that around sixty-four per cent of 
adult library users in her study lived with- 
in one mile of the library; that almost 
eighty-two per cent lived within four miles; 
and that slightly under ninety-one per cent 
lived within six miles of the library. 

“For a more complete picture of eco- 
logical factors as they pertain to library 
usage in Lenawee County, see Edgar A. 
Schuler and Gus Turbeville. “The Re- 
lation of Rural Reading and _ Library Use 
to Some Ecological Factors,” Library Quar- 
terly, XVIII, (July, 1948), 171-182. It 


TABLE 11. 
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dicates that perhaps a bookmobile 
would be a factor in equalizing exp. 
logical conditions as they pertain to 
the library when the distance from 
the library is five or more miles. That 
the relationship between library ug 
and the ecological factor of distance 
is not a particularly strong one, at 
least in Lenawee County, is indicated 
by the fact that the coefficient of cop. 
tingency was found to be only .13, 
According to Table 12, eight per 
cent more of the users than nonusers 
among the leaders own an automobile, 
and ten per cent more of them havea 
telephone in the home. Among the 
other socio-economic indices, the dif. 
ferences between the two groups are 
very small or none at all. The data 


for the cross-section sample, how. | 


ever, show rather pointedly that the 
library users rank higher in the sev- 
eral socio-economic indices than do 
the non-library users. Thirteen per 





cent more of the users than nonusers | 


own their homes; almost 20 per cent 


more of them have running water; 
20 per cent more of them have tele 





should be mentioned that the data in the 
article cited are concerned only with the 
open country sample, whereas Table 9 alw 
includes the data from the town sample. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY DISTANCE FROM HOME TO NEAREST LIBRARY, 


BRANCH, OR DEPOSIT OF LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSI- 
FIED BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 














LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

° Non- 

Distance ay Non ‘funy —- 
EES EEE PE SE 68 68 388 31 
NE So eet wg pe me 24 24 41 32 
Re TE eke 8 8 21 37 


Five miles and over .. 
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TABLE 12. PERCENTSGE DISTRIBUTION BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICES OF LEADERS AND 
Cross-SECTION SAMPLE INFORMANTS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USE, LENAWEE 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 1946-1947. 








Index 

















LEADERS CROSS-SECTION 

Library Non- Library Non- 

Users users Users users 

EE ndeeness cenben deananes 100 100 100 98* 
as Sah ake dni stew bake © aah 100 100 97 97 
Have running water .................. 100 98 82 63 
EE ic veendeeceted mien eee 100 92 95 88 
SE a ere 92 82 72 52 
Dati aiadid ol waeiete nie ta at sc-athideis ence arate 90 89 85 72 


Own home 





* In each case the percentages would equal 100 if the negative instances were re- 


corded also. 


phones; ?? and seven per cent more 
of them have automobiles. For the 
other two indices, electricity and ra- 
dios, their prevalence is so common 
among all groups that they cease to 
be differentiating variables. As a 
whole, then, it appears that the li- 
brary has a greater appeal for those 
enjoying a relatively high level of liv- 
ing than it does for those who do not 
rank so highly. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Throughout this paper, the supe- 
riority of the library users over the 
non-library users in certain rather 
significant aspects has been apparent. 
This statement is especially appli- 
cable to the cross-section sample, and 
to a less extent, to the sample of fam- 
ilies of leaders. In the latter sample, 





“In The Geography of Reading (Chicago: 
American Library Association and Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 252. Louis 

ilson points out that library service 
tends to be poor or lacking altogether in 
those areas that rank low in telephone serv- 
ice. Although no section of Lenawee County 
8 entirely without telephone service, it is 
significant that twenty per cent more of the 
library users than non-library users have 
this convenience. 


which is of course a select group, 
there is a pronounced tendency for 
the users and nonusers to compare 
favorably with each other in the var- 
ious tables. And perhaps fully as 
meaningful is the fact that the li- 
brary users of the cross-section 
sample tend to be more closely asso- 
ciated with the sample of leaders, 
both users and nonusers, than with 
the nonusers of the cross-section 
sample. This may indicate a propen- 
sity for the leaders and library users 
in a community to belong to the same 
social class. Carrying this hypothesis 
farther, the cross-section sample of 
this study has shown that the library 
users, in comparison with the non- 
library users, spend more time read- 
ing; read more magazines regularly; 
have more books in the home; read 
more books; are more likely to be in- 
terested in the various types of read- 
ing matter listed ; are better educated ; 
belong to more organizations; and 
rank higher in several of the socio- 
economic indices. These differences 
between library users and non-library 
users are roughly paralleled by differ- 
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ences between the respondents in fam- 
ilies of leaders and those in families 
of the cross-section sample. It is hard- 
ly likely that these findings are acci- 
dental. Accordingly, it seems that, in- 
tentionally or not, the library is asso- 
ciating itself and is being associated 
with those members of the community 
who tend to belong to a higher social 
class than do the average respondents 
encountered in a random survey. Of 
course, it may well be to the advan- 
tage of a library to have the support 
of the leaders and upper class mem- 
bers of a community ; but at the same 
time, the best functioning of a demo- 
cratic society requires that all its citi- 
zens — and not only the leaders — 
take advantage of the type of infor- 
mational services provided by the free 
public library. 

Eighty-six per cent of the cross- 
section sample does not use the li- 
brary. The data in this paper show 
that most of the respondents within 
this category are readers — and hence 
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may be legitimately regarded x 
potential users of library services 
For instance, 90 per cent of the nop. 





library users reported the reading of | 


one or more newspapers; almost 8) 
per cent stated that they read one or 
more magazines regularly ; and 22 pe 
cent replied that they had read one or 
more books during the past year, In 
addition, 85 per cent of the non-li. 
brary users answered that they had 
read for one or more hours during the 
preceding week. 

In view of these findings, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suggest that 
the library could well afford to re 
examine very carefully this potential 
market for library services. Perhaps 
it has not only an opportunity but an 
obligation as a major guardian of our 
heritage of freedom, to cultivate and 
befriend these readers. If the library 
fails to do this, and all that this fail. 
ure would imply, the long-range out- 
look for free institutions in our s- 
ciety must be gloomy at best. 
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Use and Acceptance of Public Library 
Services in a Rural Area* 


By Paul M. Houser} and Robert E. Galloway}tt 


ABSTRACT 


One of the chief findings of the study is that the library system reached 
ten percent of the population during its first year of operation, which is 
approximately the user rate of public libraries for the nation. This record 
was achieved through careful location of bookmobile stops in outlying 
districts. Library users both accept and —_ the service more that non- 
users and have higher levels of living. The accepter group, compared 
with the rejecter, has lower levels of living, and as expected, makes great- 
er use of facilities offered. These results are based on responses from 
1,604 individuals and 557 households in nonmetropolitan areas of the 
county. Those to be interviewed were selected by area sampling procedures 
and interviewed by volunteer workers and staff members. The general 
objective of the library study was to supply basic information for use by 


county library planners. 


This study is based on data col- 
lected in the nonmetropolitan dis- 
tricts of a traditionally rural county 
of Maryland. This county lies between 
two metropolitan areas and has been 
invaded by a large nonfarm group. 
According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 80.0 percent of its total popula- 
tion of 89,490 was rural in 1940, and 
of the rural segment 78.5 percent was 
nonfarm. The nonmetropolitan popu- 
lation comprised 16,279 people in 
1940. It was all rural and 61.7 per- 
cent rural-farm. Forty-one percent of 





* Revised paper presented at the annual 
meeting, Rural Sociological Society, Chica- 
go, December 28, 1948; program held joint- 
ly with the American Library Assn. It is 
based on a study conducted cooperatively 
by the Dept. of Sociology, Univ. of Mary- 
land, B.A.E., and Prince Georges Co. 
Memorial Library under the direction of 
Harold Hoffsommer. Special acknowledg- 
ment is due Mary Kenan, County Librarian, 
for work with leaders and volunteers; Leah 
Houser for computing sampling errors and 
editorial assistance; George Baker and 
William Veverka for aid in interviewing; 
Gail Feimster for statistical assistance. 

t University of Maryland. 

't Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


the nonmetropolitan population was 
Negro. The chief cash crop is tobacco, 
and its cultivation requires consider- 
able hand labor. 

Using area sampling procedures, 
17 percent of the occupied dwellings 
were surveyed from May to August 
of 1948. Each member of the house- 
hold who was 12 years of age and 
over! was included, and schedules 
were taken from 1,604 individuals 
and for 557 households. The family 
schedule data were obtained from 
either the male or female head and 
the individual schedule from respec- 
tive family members. 

A pre-coded schedule of questions 
designed for use by volunteer inter- 
viewers was prepared which could be 


Since one objective of the library study 
was to determine reading habits, it was 
arbitrarily decided to limit the sample to 
those 12 years and over on the assumption 
that reading interests of younger persons 
are in the process of formation. For a com- 
plete statement of objectives, see Harold 
Hoffsommer, “Library Study, Prince Geor- 
es County, Maryland,” Rural Sociology, 
5 in (December, 1948), 420-421, 
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filled out quickly by checks except for 
a few open-end items.” Selection of 
approximately 60 volunteer inter- 
viewers was a part of the public re- 
lations program of the library, the 
procedure consisting of the following 
major steps: 

(1) Area leaders were selected by the 
librarian. 

The work was outlined to the 
leaders by the librarian in the 
initial interview. 

The area leaders then selected 
their workers. 

Both leaders and workers par- 
ticipated in an instruction ses- 
sion of approximately three 
hours duration under the direc- 
tion of the research staff. 
Follow-ups were made by the 
staff as interviewing progressed. 
Although one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the study, the value of such 
coordinated action-research in the or- 
ganization of a public library cannot 
be discussed further here. 

The public library in this county 
had been in operation approximately 
one year when the survey was taken, 
and only a part of its plan had been 
initiated. This included partial mobile 
service and three branch libraries. 
Therefore, the findings reported must 
be interpreted only as a measure of 
conditions at the end of the first year 
and before the planned services were 
completely established. The data may 
be particularly helpful to those coun- 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


* There were 77 items on both individual 
and family schedules. The average time re- 
quired for the individual schedule was 35 
minutes, 
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ties in Maryland, or other states, jp 
which public library systems are noy : 
being initiated. 

Two aspects of the material ar 
analyzed below: first, a comparison 
of respondents who accept the public 
library services with those who reject 
such services; second, a comparison } 
of public library users with nonusers, 
I. Accepter-Rejecter Differences* 

The first topic pertains to the gen. 
eral question: who tends to accept ani 
who tends to reject the services of , 
public library? Can one expect the ? 
public library services to be accepted | 
by a group larger than that which | 
rejects them in a population such a; 
the one under study? Are there sig. 
nificant differences in the character. 
istics of the two groups? What are 
some of the implications to the public 
library? 

In Part I of this report accepters 
are defined as those persons who said 
the service was “satisfactory,” and 


_*The concepts “acceptance” and “rejet- > 
tion” ordinarily refer to interpersonal r 
lationships in which an individual has the 
chance of being chosen by others as wel 
as expressing a choice for each of the othen 
for an associational purpose. When the » 
ciological object being studied is the agency 
acceptance-rejection level in a Sonship | 





~~" 








the real object is a service relationship be 
tween a public agency and members @ 
the community and does not permit the | 
agency to accept or reject the individual w- 
less the service is restricted. The coun 
public library does not restrict its servi 
to certain groups, rather in most cases, 
is prescribed by law to serve all class 
of the population. Interpersonal acceptant 
rejection patterns of behavior may or may 
not be associated with the agency accept , 
ance-rejection level in a communty. Hor | 
ever, there is possibly a positive relatic- 
ship between the degree of acceptance 
various agencies having similiar progra™ 
in the same community. 
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rejecters as those who indicated the 
service was “unsatisfactory,” irre- 
spective of whether either group had 
used the library facility.* Later in the 
paper a more restricted definition is 
employed. 

The accepters comprised 24.5 per- 
cent of the 1,604 respondents, the re- 
jecters 22.4 percent, and the re- 
mainder did not have an opinion. 
Those who accepted the service as 
satisfactory are considerably fewer 
than those reported by other investi- 
gators.° This may be explained parti- 
ally by two factors: first, the short 
period the library has operated — one 
year — and second, the type of ser- 
vice. As suggested by these data, sim- 
ilar communities which initiate cor- 
responding county library programs 
might expect approximately one- 
fourth of the population to find the 
service acceptable during the first 
year. 

In order to direct attention to sev- 
eral important characteristics of the 
accepter-rejecter groups it may be as- 
sumed that the public library fosters, 
either directly or indirectly: first, the 
development of favorable reader in- 
terests; and second, the development 
of library-use traits. The following 





‘The question asked on the schedule was, 
“In your opinion are the county library 
services in this community satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory?” Respondents who replied 
“unsatisfactory” were asked to explain why. 

*These studies are based on data taken 
from people who come to the library, not 
cross-section samples of the population, and 
hence are not comparable. See for example: 
William Haygood, Who Uses the Public Lib- 
rary (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938), p. 37; Marion E. James, Reader Re- 
actions in a Large Public Library, (M.A. 
Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1941). 
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items are employed as indices of fa- 
vorable reader interests: 
(1) reading more than ten hours per 
week. 
(2) ability to designate a favorite 
book. 
ability to designate preferred 
type of reading material. 
Presumably an individual who pos- 
sesses these characteristics also pos- 
sesses other favorable reading habits. 
But which of the two groups under 
study possess them to the greatest 
degree? Two items are taken as a 
measure of library use, namely, the 
borrowing of at least one book in 30 
days and visiting the library or book- 
mobile at least once in 30 days. 

Comparison of the accepter and re- 
jecter groups with respect to these 
two types of traits reveals that re- 
jecters possess the favorable reader 
interest traits more than accepters, 
but they do not make as extensive use 
of library services as the accepter 
group.® (See Table 1.) 

For example, one out of every two 
rejecters reads more than ten hours 
per week as contrasted with one out 
of five accepters. Seventy-nine per- 
cent of the rejecters were able to des- 
ignate preferred types of nonfiction 
as compared with 55 percent of the 
accepters. On the other hand, only 
12.5 percent of the rejecter group 
used the mobile book service as con- 
trasted with 16.1 percent of the ac- 
cepter group. An even smaller per- 


(3) 


* Careful observation of the data makes 
the latter statement probable in spite of 
the fact that differences obtained for the 
library use items are not statistically sig- 
nificant (C. R.’s less than 2.0), 
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centage made use of the library by 
visiting it. 

Two further generalizations may be 
made on the basis of traits of accep- 
ters and rejecters of library service. 
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The individuals who rejected the gery. 
ice as unsatisfactory tended to listen 
to the radio and have hobbies more 
often than the accepters (Table 2), 

Moreover, the families in which the 





TABLE 1. PROPORTION’ OF RESPONDENTS POSSESSING DESIGNATED TRAITS RELATED 1 
LIBRARY USE, CLASSIFIED BY ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SzEnry- 
ICE, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MARYLAND, 1948, 











A ters Rejecters Difference 
Traits (398 cases) (359 cases) re 17] 
Percent Percent op Percent 
Able to designate preferred 
type of fiction (open-end)* ........ 69.9 79.0 2.8 57.3 
Able to designate preferred 
type of nonfiction ................ 54.8 79.0 6.9 44.7 
Able to designate favorite 
Rng ie 30.6 41.2 3.0 28.2 
Reads more than 10 hours per 
ee ee i aL Sg 20.3 51.5 8.9 24.2 
Able to designate preferred 
type of reading (check list)* ...... 95.2 97.8 A 77.8 
Borrowed 1 or more books (30 
aad eae sae Wk boas x birdie 22.1 26.6 1.4 12.7 
Made 1 or more visits to 
Library (30 days) ................ 9.4 9.7 1 3.0 
Visited bookmobile (30 days) .......... 16.1 12.5 1.4 13 





Proportions are based on the number responding. Eighteen cases did not respond 
to the acceptor-rejecter question. 

* Results obtained by the open-end and check list questions on type of reading pre- 
ferred throw considerable doubt on the value of the check list type of question for 
measuring reading interests. Observe the significant difference between accepters and 
rejecters for the open-end question and the small difference and high proportions for 
the check list question. 


TABLE 2. PROPORTION' OF RESPONDENTS POSSESSING DESIGNATED PARTICIPATION 
TRAITS, CLASSIFIED BY ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, 
PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MARYLAND, 1948. 











Accepters Rejecters Difference No opinion 
Participation (393 cases) (359 cases) (834 cases) 
Traits Percent Percent op Percent 
Radio: listens 10 hours or 
 £ k Peewee 35.6 62.4 7.2 40.7 
Movies: attends 3 times or 
a errr 37.5 23.0 4.3 26.5 
a iss od pal da tale 49.4 66.4 4.7 46.8 
Education: completed 8 
rer 49.4 72.5 6.4 48.1 
Member of one or more 
nie a 55 ables eae’ 36.0 54.6 5.2 28.7 
Engages in musicals, plays, 
I oo i et ed, gl 27.3 28.9 5 12.7 





2 Proportions are based on the number responding. Eighteen cases did not respond 
to the accepter-rejecter question. 
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heads tended to reject the services 
had higher levels of living (electric- 
ity, phonographs, running water, and 
telephone), more books, and more 
pook club memberships than did the 
accepters. Differences for automo- 
biles, radios, and magazines were not 
significant (Table 3). 

Characteristics of the accepter-re- 
jecter groups may be summarized in 
the following tentative hypothesis: 
that the proportion of persons pos- 
sessing traits favorable to library use 
tends to vary inversely with accept- 
ance and directly with rejection of 
library services. Obviously, the na- 
ture of library programs has much to 
do with the composition of these two 
groups. The median age of the ac- 
cepters was 27 years while that of the 
rejecters was 34 years. Both groups 
were predominately women. Propor- 
tionately more accepters were colored 
people, the rejecters white people. 
Over half of the rejecters had some 
secondary education, whereas over 
half of the accepters had not com- 
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pleted more than eight years of school. 
Since respondents were reacting es- 
sentially to bookmobile service, the 
educated and discriminating persons 
among them tended to reject it as 
personally unsatisfactory.’ 

Of interest to the library admini- 
strator is the reason why the service 
was rejected and what the admin- 
istrative implications are of such re- 
jection in terms of personnel, volume 
of circulation, choice of books, etc. 
Sixty-four percent of the comments 
were complaints that the bookmobile 
stops were too far away and too in- 
frequent, or other closely related re- 
marks. It should be pointed out that 
the accepter - rejecter evaluations 


* William Haygood, op. cit., p. 47, found 
that the highly educated patron of the large 
city library also tended to be dissatisfied 
with services offered more than the less 
educated. He accounted for his findings in 
terms of “. .. more complex activities, such 
as reference work, searching for prede- 
termined books, and needing others which 
must be reserved.” This suggests that the 
higher the proportion of highly trained 
among the library’s clientele, or in the com- 
munity, the higher the rejection rate. 


TABLE 38. Proportion’ oF FAMILY HEADS POSSESSING SELECTED LEVEL OF LIVING 
CHARACTERISTICS CLASSIFIED BY ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MARYLAND, 1948. 











Rejecters ‘o Opinion 

Level of Living (102 Family Heads) (140 —— eee (305 Family Heads) 
seems Percent — op Percent 
RD ng So ee dae 81.4 87.8 1.4 79.7 
I Bi 69.6 94.7 5.3 75.7 
a 96.1 97.1 A 93.1 
Oe 38.2 59.0 3.2 40.7 
eee 40.2 76.3 5.7 54.1 

I 40.2 66.9 4.1 46.2 
Books in home: 50 over ...... 81.7 55.0 3.6 33.6 
Book club membership ........ 11.8 23.6 2.3 11.8 
Magazines: one over ........... 77.5 82.9 1.1 78.0 





*Proportions are based on the number responding. Nine family heads did not re- 


spond to the accepter-rejecter question. 
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must always be interpreted in terms 
of the social milieu in which they 
occur. This is especially true of eval- 
uations made during the early stages 
of a program when it is particularly 
vulnerable to the attack of the cur- 
rent traditions and mores of the peo- 
ple. 

Library administration is practical- 
ly related to the role of the library 
as the Board and the Librarian in- 
terprets it. Although the library is 
a service maintained for all the peo- 
ple, its role may be partially clarified 
in a county by asking, “Toward 
which groups is the library primarily 
oriented ?” 

(1) Toward the nonreader or the 
indifferent reader, that he may be- 
come a reader? This, in essence, 
might be termed a missionary enter- 
prise and requires a high amount 
of expenditure per reader convert. 

(2) Toward the underprivileged 
reader, that book resources may be 
made available? This takes on the 
nature of a welfare project directing 
the service to a group who have wants 
and wishes and no satisfactory meth- 
od of achieving them. Efforts among 
this group ordinarily show circula- 
tion results. 

(3) Toward the inveterate, the 
scientific, and the skilled reader, that 
he may be served realistically? If 
so, this requires both quality and 
quantity service on the part of the 
library and involves a proportionate- 
ly large capital outlay. 


(4) Toward youth? This vould 


entail close affiliations with the pub- 
lic school, 
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Obviously programs offered by the 
public library can be better justified 
and planned when it is known by 
those concerned exactly which popu. 
lation groups, by priority listings, 
are to receive the services and why, 
Which category of the population } 
ranks first in priority and why? Are 
there several “unconscious priority’ 
listings operating in the formulation 
of library programs in local areas 
even though it is stated policy that 
the library is to serve all of the peo. / 
ple more or less equally. Interprets. ) 
tions of public library goals and ob. 
jectives might be more meaningful if 
they were focused upon a few spe 
cific, short-time, two or three year 
objectives. Although the planning 
of local goals of this type requires } 
almost constant observation and con- 
tinuous study of community change, | 
it keeps the service rooted in reality | 
and encourages consistency with cur- | 
rent library theory. 

The desirability of formulating | 
definite goals and objectives of libra- } 
ry service becomes increasingly sig- 

} 








nificant when one considers the fact 
that 46.9 percent, or almost half of 
the respondents, not only were aware 
that the library was in operation, 
but had also formulated definite opit- 
ions about it within the year. Sinee 
it is generally conceded that it is 
easier and more satisfactory to forn- 
ulate opinion than to change it, the | 
data suggest that constructive pub ; 
licity and a careful formulation of | 
the service at the initiation of the 
program will net dividends. 
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II. Public Library Users and 
Nonusers 

The foregoing evaluation of library 
service, viewed after one year of oper- 
ation, would hardly be acceptable 
without relating it more closely to 
those who have had direct contact 
with the new public library service. 
Comparison of respondents who have 
used the library (the user) with those 
who have not (the nonuser) presents 
a problem in definition. Is the non- 
user a person who does not use the 
library, even though he may be illiter- 
ate or blind? In order to make the 
two groups as comparable as pos- 
sible, the nonuser should be a po- 
tential user. Therefore, employing 
this criterion the nonuser is defined 
here as an individual 12 years and 
over who did not visit a library or 
bookmobile during the preceding 30- 
day period, but who did read one or 
more hours per week. On the other 
hand, the user group includes those 
persons 12 years and over who did 
visit a library or bookmobile and who 
read one or more hours during the 
preceding 30-day period. One hun- 
dred and forty-four persons said that 
they had not read any during the 
period and 18 did not respond. These 
individuals were excluded in the com- 
parisons of users and nonusers of 
library facilities. Many of them were 
elderly people, some of whom could 
not read. It is quite probable that 
these definitions are too rigorous, be- 
cause they exclude illiterates or 
others who may make use of the 
library by looking at pictures, using 
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games, listening to records, or seeing 
a film. 

Employing these definitions four 
questions are examined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. In a rural-farm 
community which has been exposed 
for approximately one year to such 
library service as can be provided 
by the bookmobile and three branch 
libraries, are users as compared with 
nonusers more likely 

(1) To have higher acceptance 
and rejection rates? 

(2) To have more favorable read- 
ing traits? 

(3) To participate in relatively 
more activities? 

(4) To have relatively higher lev- 
els of living? 

Acceptance and Rejection. The 
users are more prone to accept the 
facilities offered than the nonusers. 
Almost half of the former group ac- 
cepted the service, while only a fourth 
of the latter considered it satisfac- 
tory. Not only did users accept, but 
they also rejected the service at a 
higher rate than nonusers. It is 
interesting too that over one-half of 
the nonusers (53 percent) were un- 
able to evaluate the service (Table 
4). 

Reading Traits. Certain reading 
traits favorable to library use signifi- 
cantly differentiate the two groups. 
The user has more clearly defined 
his reading preferences both for fic- 
tion and for nonfiction than the non- 
user. For example, 86.7 percent of 
the former are able to state preferred 
types of fiction in contrast to 69.7 
percent of the latter. Other items 
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TABLE 4. PROPORTION’ OF RESPONDENTS WHO ACCEPT AND REJECT PUBLIC LipRapy 
SERVICE, CLASSIFIED BY USER AND NONUSER GROUPS, PRINCE GEORGES County, 
MARYLAND, 1948. 





Proportion of Total Cases 





User No. 

















Non-User Total Accepter Difference Rejecter Difference No No 
Groups Cases Opinion 

Percent op Percent op Percent Percent 
User* 173 os 5.1 red 4.2 19.6 0.0 
Nonuser* 1,269 24.4 22.9 52.7 0.0 
All other 144 6.2 2.1 91.7 0.0 
No Response 18 0.0 5.6 0.0 94.4 
Total 1,604 24.5 22.4 52.0 11 





* Percentages are based on total cases. 


*See footnote 1 of Table 5 for definition of user and non-user. 
*One nonuser did not answer the question. 


given in Table 5 also substantiate 
the above generalization. Unfor- 
tunately, the users comprise only a 
small part of the total potential user 
category, namely, 12.0 percent, and 
only 10.8 percent of the total sample.*® 

Participation Patterns. The library 
user engages in plays, musicals, and 
dances, belongs to one or more or- 
ganizations, has hobbies, and attends 
movies considerably more than the 
nonuser. However, both groups lis- 
ten to the radio about the same 
amount of time (Table 6). Greater 
participation on the part of the users 
may be partially explained by age 
differences, their median age being 


_ * However, this is approximately the pub- 
lic library user rate for the nation. One 
national survey found that ten percent of 
the adult population used the public library 
during the preceding year (Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan, 
1948). In Lenawee County, Michigan, the 
public library user rate for a random sam- 
ple of the adult population was 13.6 per- 
cent. See Gus Turbeville, Reading in the 
Rural Community: A Social Psychological 
Study of Reading and Library Use in Lena- 
wee County, Michigan 1946-1947, (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan), p. 102. 


20.6 years as compared with 319 
years for the nonusers. Fifty-eight 
percent of the users were female, 
while only 49 percent of the non- 
users were female. Moreover, 69.6 
percent of the former group had com- 
pleted eight or more grades of school 
in contrast to 57.0 percent of the lat- 
ter. 

Although the library user possess- 
es leadership and participation char- 
acteristics to a greater degree than 
nonusers, it is interesting to observe 
that of the 239 leaders (footnote 1, 
Table 7) in the sample, only 18.5 per- 
cent® of them actually used the library 
(Table 7), whereas 33.5 percent felt 
the library was satisfactory (Table 
8). Leaders, however, both accept 
and use library services to a greater 
degree than nonleaders, members of 
formal organizations, or non-men- 


* Thirty-eight percent of the leaders in 
the Lenawee County, Michigan, Study used 
the library services. However, this figure 
is not comparable with the 18 percent found 
in Prince Georges County, because leaders 
in the Michigan study were selected and 
not a part of the cross-section sample. Gus 
Turbeville, ibid., p. 103. 
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TABLE 5. PROPORTION’ OF RESPONDENTS POSSESSING DESIGNATED TRAITS RELATED TO 
LIBRARY USE, CLASSIFIED BY USER AND NONUSER GROUPS, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, 
MARYLAND, 1948. 





——_—_——— 











Total User Non- Other® No 
& Nonuser User? user Difference (144 Response 
Traits (1442 cases) (173 cases) (1269 cases) cases) (18 cases) 
g. 
Percent Percent Percent ” Number Number 

Able to state pre- 

ferred type fiction 71.7 86.7 69.7 4.7 5 1 
Able to state preferred type 

nonfiction 60.6 69.8 59.3 2.7 1 1 
Able to designate 

favorite book 35.2 50.9 83.1 4.6 0 0 
Borrowed one book or more 

(30 days—all sources) 19.9 74.4 12.5 18.8 0 1 
Visited Library 

(30 days) 6.7 56.1 0.0 — 0 0 
Visited bookmobile 

(30 — 8.2 69.2 0.0 — 0 0 
Reads ten hours or 

more per week 32.6 46.2 30.8 41 0 1 
Total User and Non- 

user Groups 100.0 12.0 88.0 —_— — _— 





: Panes are based on the number responding to each question. In the total sample 
of 1,604 persons, 10.8 percent were users, 79.1 percent were nonusers, 9.0 percent were 
other, and 1.1 percent did not respond to the user question. 

*Public Library User includes only those who visited a library (30 day period) and 
who read one or more hours during the _— Nonusers did not visit the library but 
read one or more hours during the period. 

*The “Other” category includes all cases which could not qualify as users or non- 
users; they did not read any during the preceeding 30 days. 


TABLE 6. PROPORTION’ OF RESPONDENTS POSSESSING DESIGNATED PARTICIPATION 
TRAITS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USER AND NONUSER GROUPS, PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY, MARYLAND, 1948. 








Total User? Nonuser Other’ 
Participation User-Non- (178) (1269) Detsssenee (162) 
Traits user (1442) 
Percent Percent Percent oD Percent 





Radio: listens over 10 hours 


Moree week 47.5 49.4 47.3 5 19.0 
es: 3 or over per 

month 30.5 40.9 29.1 3.1 7.7 
Has hobby 56.4 78.1 54.1 4.8 6.9 
Member: one or more 

organizations 39.6 50.6 38.1 3.1 4.2 
In play, musical, 

dances, etc. 21.8 49.4 18.1 9.2 1.4 





*Proportions are based on the number responding to each question. ‘ 

*Public Library user includes only those who visited a library during the preceding 
80-day period and who read one or more hours during the od. Nonusers did not 
visit the library but read one or more hours during the 30-day period. 

*The “Other” category includes all cases who could not qualify as users or nonusers, 
18 of whom did not respond, the remainder of whom did not read any during the pre- 


80 days. 
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TABLE 7. PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS POSSESSING LIBRARY USER AND NOonusz 
TRAITS, CLASSIFIED BY LEADERSHIP AND MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS, PRINCE 
GEORGES COUNTY, MARYLAND, 1948. 














Leaders! Nonleaders Members? Nonmembers 
aed (238) (1,202) (570 (870) 
Stenueer No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
User* 44 18.5 128 10.6 87 15.3 85 9.8 
Nonuser 194 81.5 1,074 89.4 483 84.7 785 90.2 
Total 238 100.0 1,202 100.0 570 100.0 870 1000 





1Leader is defined as an individual holding office in an organization or being on 


a committee. 


* Member is a person who is a member of one or more organizations. 
* User and Nonuser are defined in Table 5, footnote 2. 


bers. Members of formal organiza- 
tions also tend to accept the library 
services as satisfactory to a greater 
extent than they use them. 

Levels of Living. Families in which 
one or more members used the public 
library facilities (user families) *° 


“It is interesting to observe that 22.6 
percent of the 557 family households were 
users here as compared with 12.2 percent 
reported in a study of Lenawee County, 
Michigan. See Edgar A. Schuler and Gus 
Turbeville, “The Relation of Rural Reading 
and Library Use to Some Ecological Fac- 
tors,” The Library Quarterly, XVIII (July, 
1948), 175. Since Lenawee County does 
not use the bookmobile and the library 
services in Prince Georges county are es- 
sentially a bookmobile system, these data 
support the hypothesis that a bookmobile 


tend to have higher levels of living 
than the families in which no men- 
ber used the library. Likewise pro- 
portionately more of the library user 
families, compared with nonuser 
families, possessed 50 books or more, 
subscribed for one or more newspa- 


pers and magazines, and belonged to 


one or more book clubs (Table 9). 


III. Summary 
1. Those individuals who consider- 
ed the library service satisfactory 
at the end of its first year of oper- 





library system has a higher potential user 
rate in a rural area than that of stationary 
unit systems. 


TABLE 8. PROPORTION: OF RESPONDENTS WHO ACCEPT AND REJECT LIBRABY SEGVICE, 
CLASSIFIED BY LEADERSHIP AND MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS, PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY, MARYLAND, 1948. 











Leaders Nonleaders Members Nonmembers 

Accepter- (239) (575) (1,006) 
Rejecter 

Classes No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Accepter 80 33.5 312 23.3 141 24.5 251 25.0 
Rejecter 72 30.1 285 21.2 195 33.9 162 16.1 
No opinion 87 36.4 - 745 . 55.5 239 41.6 593 . 58.9 
Total 239 100.0 1,342 100.0 575 100.0 1,006 100.0 





* Proportions are based on the number responding. There were 18 persons who re 
— neither to the leader nor accepter questions. One accepter, 2 rejecters and 2 of 
- é [ae ” eer 


no opinion group failed to indicate whether they were leaders. 
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TABLE 9. PROPORTION’ OF RESPONDENTS POSSESSING DESIGNATED LEVEL OF LIVING 
TRAITS, CLASSIFIED BY LIBRARY USER AND NONUSER FAMILIES, PRINCE GEORGES 
CoUNTY, MARYLAND, 1948. 

















Library User? Nonuser*® Difference 

Possession of Level Households (126) Households (415) 

of Living Items Percent Percent op 
Automobile 87.3 82.1 1.4 
Electricity 86.5 79.5 1.8 
Radio 96.8 94.9 9 
Phonograph 57.1 42.0 3.0 
Running Water 68.3 55.8 2.2 
Telephone 59.5 49.5 2.0 
Books in home: 50 or over 48.8 87.2 2.3 
Newspaper: 1 or over 95.2 86.0 2.8 
Magazine: 1 or over 80.2 75.4 1.1 
Book club memberships 21.4 13.0 2.3 





1 All user families and all nonuser families, except one, responded to the level of 
living questions. Proportions are based on the total number responding. ; 
“User household” includes families in which one or more members used public 


library facilities. 


*“Nonuser household” includes families in which no member used the public library 


facilities. 


ation tend ‘to have .less favorable 
reader interest traits than those who 
rejected the service, although the ac- 
cepter group made greater use of 
library facilities. This is explained 
primarily in terms of the nature of 
the service,—bookmobile service be- 
ing more acceptable to individuals 
who have low levels of living and un- 
specialized reading interests. 

2. Twelve percent of the potential 
library users utilized the public lib- 
rary during the 30-day period preced- 
ing the interview. The user tends 
both to accept and reject the library 
service more than the nonuser. The 
user not only has more favorable 


reader interest traits, but he partici- 
pates in more activities and has a 
higher standard of living than the 
nonuser. 

One implication which follows from 
this study is that national library 
objectives should be translated into 
county objectives in terms of local 
needs, so that the planning board 
can have clearly in mind the major 
groups toward which the library serv- 
ice is to be directed. With this know- 
ledge, specific objectives for the first, 
second, and third years of operation 
can be formulated early and public 
relation programs developed accord- 


ingly. 








The Role of the Social Scientist in Library Research 


By Bernard Berelson+ 


ABSTRACT 


There has been a trend in the emphasis on public library objectives 


and practice from the literary and humanistic content of the 


library 


through its institutional procedures and techniques to its function as a 
communication agency. In this context, the social scientist can make four 
contributions to library research: (1) clarify and provide the general con- 
text of the problem, (2) formulate and define the librarian’s problems, 
(3) apply social science concepts and principles to the library, and (4) 
provide methodology for particular problems. 


In this brief description of some 
ways in which social scientists might 
contribute to the study of librarian- 
ship, the public library will be con- 
sidered as the subject rather than the 
locus of investigation. We shall be 
concerned primarily with the general 
role of the public library as a social 
institution within the community, 
with socio-psychological problems, in 
a broad sense, which are relevant for 
the public library. We shall not con- 
sider here the contributions to public 
library practice which might be made, 
for example, by economists on prob- 
lems of fiscal policy and library sup- 
port; or by political scientists on 
problems of library administration or 
the influence of pressure groups upon 
library policy; or by historians on 
the manifold historical problems in 
public librarianship. It is the dis- 
tinctive contributions which can be 
made by sociology and psychology 
which are our major concern here. 

It is particularly useful to consider 
the contributions which social science 
can make to the study of public li- 
brarianship at this time because of 





t University of Chicago. 


a trend in the conception of library 
objectives. The historical background 
of the public library has traditionally 
been literary and humanistic because 
of the nature of the book collection 
and the interests of both library users 
and library operators. As the library 
became more formalized, this con- 
ception based upon the content of 
the library gave way to an empha- 
sis upon the institutional procedures 
of librarianship, that is, to an empha- 
sis upon the techniques by which a 
large book collection can be selected, 
arranged, and administered. Because 
of his many innovations in this 
sphere, Melvil Dewey epitomizes this 
conception of public librarianship. 
Finally, in relatively recent years 
there has been some movement to- 
ward a conception of the public lib- 
rary in terms of its function, i.e., com- 
munication. Here the emphasis is not 
so much on the kinds of materials 
held by the public library or the pro 
cedures by which it administers its 
collection, but rather upon its socio- 
psychological effects upon the individ 
ual and the community which it 
serves. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


Because of this trend toward a dy- 
namic and processual view of public 
library services, the social scientist 
is brought more and more into the 
picture of library research, for it is 
he who has developed the concepts, 
principles, and methods by which the 
social process of communication can 
be studied and it is to him that the 
public librarian must turn for advice 
and assistance in solving those prob- 
lems of communication which have 
relevance for public library practice. 

Against this background we can 
distinguish four major kinds of con- 
tribution which the social scientist 
can make to library research: (1)he 
can clarify and provide the general 
context of the problem; (2) he can 
formulate and define the librarian’s 
problems; (3) he can apply social 
science concepts and principles to the 
library ; and (4) he can provide meth- 
odology for particular problems. 


Clarification and Provision of General 
Context 


It is an easy and altogether natural 
thing for a public librarian to narrow 
his sights to his own particular li- 
brary. After all, that is what he is 
operating. Its problems are his prob- 
lems, and he cannot always be ex- 
pected to see his own problem, with 
all its local individuality, as a general 
professional problem and much less 
as a general problem of social science. 
It is only natural for the librarian 
to see many problems of the public 
library as distinctive to that institu- 
tion without recognizing that the 
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problem can have general application 
in the community. 

In such cases it is the proper role 
of the social scientist to provide the 
general background and context 
against which the public library is 
most appropriately considered. For 
example, social science has developed 
and is currently developing a body 
of knowledge about the communica- 
tion process in society. Public li- 
brarians do not always see their own 
institution, as an agency of communi- 
cation, against the background of the 
total communication system in the 
community. The public library is one 
agency among others, and it is at least 
plausible that its own role can be 
most effectively defined only in re- 
lation to the other communication 
agencies within the community. Per- 
haps some things the public library 
tries to do can be done better by the 
commercial media of communication. 
Perhaps the public library ought to 
take as its major field of operation 
precisely those areas most neglected 
by the commercial media. It is this 
sort of interpretation of the com- 
munication functions of the public 
library in relation to the other agen- 
cies of communication that the social 
scientist can appropriately provide. 

Or take another example: recent 
technological and educational ad- 
vances have established a vast audi- 
ence for what has come to be called 
popular culture, i.e., the fictional and 
artistic creations which come to the 
attention of a mass audience, such 
as motion pictures, radio drama, short 
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stories in the mass magazines, and 
light fiction. This area has relevance 
for librarianship. The discussion of 
public library objectives often centers 
upon the problem of the quality level 
of the fiction provided by the public 
library to its clientele. Where should 
the line be drawn below which the 
public library will not stock such 
books as mysteries, westerns, adven- 
ture stories, and light romance? What 
is the psychological role of such ma- 
terial? In what sense is it “recreation- 
al”? A whole host of such questions 
which concern the public librarian 
can really be answered only through 
general study of the problems pre- 
sented by the development of a pop- 
ular culture and its mass audience. 
Here again the social scientist’s 
work on the general problems 
must precede the solution of those 
aspects of the problem which 
are peculiar to the public library. 
The librarian is concerned with only 
one manifestation of a general ques- 
tion with which the social scientist 
must deal. A priori “solutions” by 
librarians in terms of their own li- 
brary or even their own profession 
are less likely to be sound and com- 
plete. 

Another example is provided by 
the recent emphasis by public library 
groups on the objective of clarifying 
public opinion on crucial issues. The 
American Library Association has re- 
cently undertaken a major campaign 
toward the improvement of the in- 
formational and opinion levels of the 
American population. If the for- 
mation of public opinion on major 
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social issues is an important objective 
of the public library, then it is also 
important to evaluate the library’s 
effectiveness in realizing this objec. 
tive. Such an evaluation cannot be 
carried out significantly by the public 
library itself. Here again, this js 
a part of the general social science 
problem of the determinants of pub. 
lic opinion; the role of the library 
is most appropriately seen in relation 
to the many other influences upon 
opinion formation. 

In a sense, what this calls for is 
the social scientist’s statement of the 
librarian’s interests in terms of a 
general problem rather than in terms 
of the particular library or the parti- 
cular library process. It is this view 
of the library as one _ institution 
among others that is provided by the 
functional analysis of the sociologist. 
The social scientist, in short, can con- 
tribute to library research by pro- 
viding a general context and general 
application for many of the questions 
which plague the public librarian. 


Formulation and Definition of the 
Librarian’s Problems 

Most librarians have been trained 
in the humanistic disciplines and they 
have little experience in formulating 
problems in research terms. The see 
ond function which social scientists 
can perform is to provide the net 
essary assistance in formulating the 
librarian’s own questions, problems, 
and even topics into researchable di- 
mensions. This calls for a good deal 
of efficient collaboration between the 
librarian and the social scientist, 
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which is at best extremely difficult to 
achieve. At the same time, however, 
it also performs the useful job of 
educating each side on matters of 
common concerns. 

Several public librarians are cur- 
rently concerned with the problem 
of getting more working-class peo- 
ple to use the library. As things 
stand now, a very small proportion 
of this major segment of the com- 
munity utilizes the services of the 
public library, and public librarians 
would like to increase their partici- 
pation. How can they do so? It is 
at this point that the social scientist 
must make his contribution. For in- 
stance, he might suggest setting up a 
series of experimental studies at var- 
ious branches of a public library sys- 
tem in which different methods of 
attracting workers were systematical- 
ly evaluated. Or he might suggest 
that the most useful study would 
focus upon those (deviant) workers 
who do use the public library in an 
effort to discover some leads from 
their experience which could be ap- 
plied to the larger nonuser group. 
In either case, he must state in re- 
search terms the problem which the 
librarian can ordinarily state only in 
the form of a question or desire or 
area of activity. 

Or the librarian may ask the social 
scientist how he can promote more 
reading of a certain kind of book, 
say, books on current social and politi- 
tal issues. Here again the social scien- 
tist should be able to provide re- 
search formulations for the study of 
such a problem. 
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Examples of this function of the 
social scientists are not limited to 
short-run matters. Librarians and 
especially library educators often talk 
at some length about the “reading 
needs” of the community, even though 
this concept is rarely clarified and 
even though little substantial re- 
search has been done cn it. Here 
is not simply a research project but 
a whole research program on which 
the social scientist could do useful 
work for librarianship over a period 
of years. Such research would event- 
ually aid the public librarian in de- 
fining and measuring the reading 
needs of his community and in evalu- 
ating the efficiency of his institution 
in meeting them. This is an area 
which the librarian recognizes as im- 
portant and unexplored—and it is 
the social scientist who must do the 
lion’s share of at least the prelimi- 
nary exploration. 


Application of Social Science Concepts 

and Principles to the Library 

A third function for the social 
scientist in library research is to refer 
the findings of general studies to this 
particular institution. In _ several 
areas within the social sciences, use- 
ful insights have been brought to 
bear from outside the particular 
field. Thus, for example, a field of 
study dealing with human relations 
in industry was recently developed 
by the application of socio-psychologi- 
cal concepts to an area which had 
previously been considered mainly in 
economic terms. In several other in- 
stances a general theoretical approach 
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or body of concepts has enriched a 
specific field. 

In the field of public librarianship, 
a good example is provided by the 
recent studies in sociology on opinion 
and community leadership. In the 
last few years, there have been sev- 
eral research projects on the composi- 
tion of leadership groups within var- 
ious segments of the community and 
the methods by which such leadership 
operates. Such studies have impor- 
tant implications for library prac- 
tice. The role of the opinion leader 
in the library clientele and the kinds 
of services provided to him are mat- 
ters of considerable significance for 
public library theory and practice. 
A basic rationale is provided the pro- 
fession by this concept of the public 
library’s serving the people in the 
communtiy who lead their fellows. 
As general sociological studies refine 
and develop the concept of opinion 
leadership and build up a more sub- 
stantial body of knowledge on the 
problem, the field of library research 
cannot help but profit by the appli- 
cation of such data to its own par- 
ticular institution. 


Provision of Research Methods 


Finally, a major service to library 
research can be provided by the so- 
cial scientist in the development of re- 
search techniques which can be used 
in the library field. It is no exag- 
geration to assert that the research 
methods used in library studies are 
not notable for their quality or sophis- 
tication. Most librarians come to 
their professional studies with a back- 
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ground in literary and humanist 
fields and with little knowledge g 
what is involved in or even meant by 
social science research. For this 
reason, librarians cannot be expectej 
to invent or develop new scientif, 
techniques or procedures to be ap. 
plied in their own field. A review 
of major research contributions 
would indicate that many pioneering 
studies were done by people origi. 
nally trained outside the field of jj. 
brarianship who brought their pro 
cedures to bear upon library prob. 
lems. 

Some research techniques develop. 
ed in social science have been applied 
in the library field with some suc. 
cess. For example, the sample sur. 
vey has been employed to identify 
not only the social composition of the 
library clientele but also its relation 
ship to the total community. Content 
analysis and statistical techniques are 
constantly used in library research. 
At the same time, however there are 
developments in social science meth- 
odology which have not yet been ap 
plied to library problems. For & 
ample, projective tests might be pul 
to effective use in studying problem 
dealing with the effects of readin 
for various population groups. 0 
psychological scales and other form 
of measurement could be used to d& 
scribe the library clientele in term 
of personality characteristics perhap 
more meaningful than the usual age, 
sex, occupation, and education (i 
the same way that aptitude testim 
might be useful on personnel prob 
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lems within the library). Or experi- 
mental designs could be employed 
in the library field where they are 
now almost totally absent. 

In short, there are techniques and 
procedures developed in social science 
research which can usefully be ap- 
plied to library problems. But the 
social scientist will have to provide 
the lead in developing them and per- 
haps in applying them to library 
problems. 


Conclusion 

In connection with the contribu- 
tion to library research which can 
be made by social scientists, it is my 
judgment that library research cur- 
rently needs a reorientation of direc- 
tion away from earlier studies on 
the incidence of library use or the 
composition of the library clientele 
as best represented by the excellent 
series of studies by Douglas Waples 
and his associates during the 1930's. 
This is not to say that such studies 
have not been useful, but rather that 
we now have a reasonably sound body 
of information on these topics. 

The new direction of library re- 
search should emphasize the “pro- 
cessual” problems of librarianship— 
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the “dynamic” rather than “static” 
problems. For research purposes (as 
distinguished from service studies), 
we need more studies not of the com- 
position of the library clientele but 
rather of the socio-psychological uses 
of reading. We need studies about 
the influence of the library in guiding 
or modifying or determining the read- 
ing patterns of its community rather 
than more studies of the nature of the 
library’s circulation into the usual 
categories of fiction and non-fiction. 
Or even more broadly, we need studies 
of the effectiveness of the library in 
changing the psychological states 
of its clientele along the lines of speci- 
fied library objectives, e.g., the effect 
of the library in diminishing political 
apathy within its community. Simi- 
larly we need studies of the effect of 
the library upon the informational 
level and the attitudinal position of 
its community. 

It is studies of this sort, dealing 
with the dynamic quality of library 
service, in which social scientists can 
provide effective leadership for li- 
brary research. Such leadership is 
particularly needed at this time, to 
help to open up a new phase of in- 
vestigation in librarianship. 
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ABSTRACT the 
The Ayllu, basic unit of social organization inherited from the Incas, the 
has proven an effective barrier to the integration of the Indian into act 
Bolivian national life. Chief among those characteristics of the Ayllus ant 
that have inhibited and conditioned contacts with the outside world are . 
lack of transportation and communication facilities, tendencies to cling alis 
to indigenous languages, high rates of illiteracy, general association with pla 
the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder, and the ability of the Ayllus 
to provide social satisfactions denied members at a more general level of low 
participation. It is only with the recent appearance of somewhat improved Coc 
roads and means of transportation in certain small areas of the Republic sive 
has there begun to appear faint traces of a gradient pattern suggesting 
broader distributions of trade, political and social ties. reb 
the 
The understanding of the structure groupings even for the most remotely | _ ilie 
and functioning of social groups is located rural family.’ lan 
greatly facilitated where it can be In much of Latin America the con} ind 
demonstrated that they occupy some tours of locality groupings stand out 1 
definite, geographical locale. Such is in bold relief against the country. 
no problem in much of the Old World side. In the littoral and highlands 
and some of the New where the ten- of the Andean countries, where liv 1 
dency is for people to locate their the bulk of the population of thes the 
houses closely together. It may be a_ countries, a rough and broken terrain, tot 
painstaking task in areas such as a meager and scattered supply of ns 
much of rural United States where water, and a climate that demanés oa 
farm houses are scattered haphazard- taking advantage of hills, cliffs and jae 
ly over the landscape. surface depressions as _ protectio afte 
Where the latter prevails, rural against severe, cold winds that blow as 
people were frequently considered to much of the year, have all conspire the 
be without a community until the ap- to encourage clustering of houses t-} the 
pearance of the results of Galpin’s gether. Nor do all roots for sucht} or 
famous studies of the Wisconsin trade pattern of settlement spring from] mile 
areas in the early part of the present the physical environment. Such wa} —_ 
century. Since the appearance of the inheritance from Spain and Por me 
this monumental work, a wide range tugal and such was the pattem} .¢,. 
of research in this field has convin- judged best by the Council of th pag 
cingly demonstrated the reality of Indies which issued regulations go-f tami, 
. . a gobie 
both neighborhood and community C. J. Galpin, Rural Life (New York:D.| Docu 
aaron Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1918) Mad 
¢ Vanderbilt University. Chapter IV. Menc 
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BOLIVIAN LOCALITY GROUPS 


erning colonization of the New World 
and made group settlement a part 
of them.? Such regulations found fa- 
yor with the colonists who saw in 
them a better means of controlling 
their Indians. Such a pattern char- 
acterizes much of present day Bolivia 
and especially among the large, feud- 
alistic type of holdings of the Alti- 
plano (highlands) and parts of the 
low, eastern sub-tropics. Only in the 
Cochabamba Valley, where an aggres- 
sive Cholo (mixed) population has 
rebelled against the old system, is 
there a discernible tendency for fam- 
ilies to live scattered about over the 
landscape on their diminutive, but 
individually owned, holdings. 


Technological Barriers and Group 
Solidarity 


There is probably no country of 
the world in which physical barriers 
to transportation and communication 
are so pronounced as in Bolivia. An 
inland country as the result of losing 
wars with both Chile and Peru, it is 
accessible from the Pacific Ocean only 
after crossing a chain of mountains 
at about 16,000 feet. Entrance from 
the East is gained only by ascending 
the Parana River some 1,500 miles, 
or the Amazon River some 2,000 
miles. One who enters from the East 





*Leyes de Indias, Ley 1, Libro IV, Titulo 
VII. Not only was there an early colonial 
effort to establish settlers in villages but 
to bring any stragglers back into the pat- 
tern as well. See Diego de Robles, Apun- 
tamiento Para El Acierto Del Piri, y buen 
gobierno de los Naturales, Coleccién de 
Documentos Ineditos del Archivo de Indias, 
Madrid 1869 (edited by D. Luis Torres de 
Mendoza) Tomo XI, pp. 97-102. 
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is extremely likely to have the city 
of Santa Cruz as an objective, ne- 
cessitating additional travel of from 
400 to 600 miles by oxcart. Such 
travels are seldom attempted outside 
the dry season which lasts from 
about May 1 to September 1. 

All-weather roads exist for only 
short stretches in the Altiplano and 
the three major valleys of Cocha- 
bamba, Tarija, and Sucre. Only one 
hard surfaced road (gravel) leads off 
the Altiplano and this for some 40 
miles into the nearby Yungas terri- 
tory upon which the capital city of 
La Paz and other cities of the high 
Altiplano depend for the bulk of their 
fruit, green vegetables, and other 
food items. Until 1936, or the end 
of the Chaco war with Paraguay, 
any products coming out of the wide 
expanse of rich territory lying east 
of the Andes came on the backs of 
mules, burros or Indians. The road 
from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz, 
completed at that time, was never 
improved and has remained in such 
a state as to defy all but a few of the 
most venturesome truck drivers and 
then for only the few drier months 
of the year. 

A system of railroads that crosses 
the Altiplano and continues down the 
mountain as far as Cochabamba, pro- 
vides the major source of transporta- 
tion for the Republic, although in 
the Altiplano, trucks are beginning 
to compete for both freight and pas- 
senger service. Settlements away 
from these arterial runs have use of 
neither roads nor railroads and must 
depend on such limited means of 
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transporting cargo as the burro, ox- 
cart, and the backs of Indians. As 
a result, most of the people in such 
locations seldom leave their immedi- 
ate settlements, while there are many 
who never do. 

Such geographical and resulting 
cultural and social isolation, although 
reflecting itself in a high degree of 
sectionalism, makes for local group 
solidarity that is infrequent in other 
parts of the world where more ef- 
ficient means of transportation and 
communication, and their consequent 
widening of contacts and interests, 
broaden the social horizon of the rural 
person to the extent that his contacts 
and resulting loyalties are dispersed 
over several different, if concentric, 
locality groupings. Persons in such 
isolated areas, and the groups that 
contain them, seldom feel a part, nor 
function as an integral part, of the 
national life. Mr. Camacho, a stu- 
dent of the Altiplano Indian, has ob- 
served that “Bolivia, the State, means 
nothing to him (the Indian) ... and 
is no more to him than the plot of 
ground on which he was born, that 
gives him sustenance, that guards 
the ashes of his parents and which, 
he piously hopes, will someday cover 
his own.’*® It is with considerable 
reason that the Paceno (resident of 
La Paz) fears that, in case of con- 
flict with a neighboring country, that 
the Cruceno (resident of Santa Cruz) 
might desert to the enemy camp. So 





_* Jose Mario Camacho, Poblacién de Bo- 
livia, Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de 
La Paz, Vol. XXXI, No. 57, La Paz, Bo- 
livia, 1925, p. 115. 


effective have been the lofty barrier; 
of the Cordillera Real in separating 
the two groups that only with time 
better roads and considerable wooing 
can the Pacefo hope to win the Cr. 
ceno away from his historically more 
accessible neighbors to the South and 
East. 


Other Factors in Locality Group 
Solidarity 


Locality group solidarity for the 
masses in Bolivia is based largely 
on a set of factors that Durkheim 
has described as mechanistic or hom- 
ogeneous as opposed to those based 
on a division of labor or specializa. 
tion. One would need to go outside 
the bounds of the Western Hemis. 
phere in order to find less pyramid. 
ing in occupational skills than would 
be found among the masses of the 
Bolivian population. This does not 
mean to imply that there is not a 
substantial division of work, and es- 
pecially in the larger cities, but rath- 
er that little recognition is given 
to the various skills as reflected in 
wages, prestige attached to skilled 
workmanship, etc. Such recognition 
as is given would be in terms of ap 
titude or general ability rather than 
as resulting from special training or 
work experience. 

Kinship ties are of major impor- 
tance in knitting Bolivian locality 
groups together. In most of the small 
land-pockets or head-of-valley types 





“See T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of 
Rural Life, (New York: Harper and Broth 
ers, 1947), p. 327, also George “i 
Emile Durkheim on the Division of 
in Society, (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933). 
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of settlement so numerous in the high 
Altiplano and major valleys, inter- 


» marriage has taken place to such an 


extent as to make it all but impossible 
for an eligible male or female to find 
a mate outside kinship bounds. Of 
almost equal importance in knitting 
such groups together is the common 
practice of Compadrasgo, that of 
adopting godparents for each new- 
born child.5 

A general and popularized Indian 
sterotype composed of a wide variety 
of racial and cultural factors pro- 
vides a convenient category into 
which the Bolivian rural masses are 
tossed. Some of these factors, such 
as dress, language, etc. are fairly 
readily recognizable. Others, such as 
skin color, stature, etc, are much 
less so. One of the more obvious is 
dress which, for the “Indian,” in- 
cludes homespuns, sandals or no shoes 
at all, a poncho for the men and a 
manta or shawl for the women. Al- 
nost equally indicative of “Indian” 
is an inability to speak and under- 
stand Spanish. It is seldom assumed 
in Bolivia that an “Indian” is able 
to speak Spanish as well or better 
than his own indigenous language or 





*In this discussion of locality groupings 
the whites, upper-class landlord, who lives 
most of the year in cities, is largely ignored. 
Hence, rural, as used here, is almost synony- 
mous with Indian since the rural popula- 
tion is almost completely Indian, at least 
in a cultural sense. There are obviously 
borderline cases where, for example, the 
Indian (or Cholo) wears European cloth- 
ing, speaks fluent Spanish, ete., but who 
would generally be classified as a sort of 
upper class Indian (Cholo or mixed) rather 
than white. See Olen E. Leonard, “La Paz, 
Bolivia: Its Population and Growth,” Amer- 
wan Sociological Review, XVII (August, 
1948), pp. 448-454. 


dialect. It is in recognition of this 
that a white man is inclined to ad- 
dress the Indian in his own language. 
Acceptance of this by both parties 
has undoubtedly been a tremendously 
important factor in the retention in 
Bolivia of the many Indian languages. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, out- 
side the larger cities, few persons 
speak any Spanish at all. No at- 
tempt is made here to enumerate 
all of the less obvious aspects of this 
stereotype, but one could certainly 
place among the most important a 
high rate of illiteracy, a minimum 
ownership of land or other material 
goods, a tendency to cling to a wide 
variety of Pre-Colombian supersti- 
tions and religious beliefs and, on the 
part of the whites, a general con- 
sensus that the Indian represents a 
sort of mutation that could be located 
somewhere, but not too high, along 
the continuum of human evolution. 
Nor are such opinions limited to up- 
per-class natives. A visiting Euro- 
pean scholar has observed that “the 
Indian peasants are destitute of all 
culture and are hardly capable of 
scratching the sterile soil (of the Alti- 
plano) to provide food for them- 
selves.’’® Such attitudes, still extant, 
on the part of those in the dominant 
group of Bolivia have inhibited the 
integration of the masses into the 
larger society and thus have been in- 
strumental in the development and 
maintenance of a group of highly in- 
tegrated social patterns that effec- 





* Alexander A. Adams, The Plateau Peo- 
ples of South America, (London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Limited, 1915), p. 13. 
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tively divide the population into op- 
posite or opposing camps. 

Such patterns of conflict as have 
grown out of these opposite worlds 
have usually, if not always, mani- 
fested themselves in some passive 
form. Overt expressions, however, 
are not infrequent and may include 
violent uprisings of Indian groups. In 
parts of the Altiplano, Arze found 
villages in which the Indians refuse 
to allow a white man to spend the 
night.” 

Failure on the part of the domi- 
nant group to integrate the Indian 
into the national life has, in the opin- 
ion of many Bolivian students, seri- 
ously handicapped the Republic in 
its struggle for material progress. 
Camacho believes that the Indian 
“could now have been an efficient 
factor in the social and political life 
of Bolivia but the Colonial regime 
of Spain, and no less the similar Re- 
publican Regime, have removed him 
from the social life of the country 
and, hanging him to the carriage 
of Bolivian civilization, have stamped 
upon his physiogomy a_ profound 
mark of defeatism and rooted in his 
heart a concentrated feeling of ani- 
mosity and hate for his conquerors 
of yesterday and their heirs of to- 
day.”® To anyone who has observed 
the operation of class barriers, with 
certain elements of caste, it is clear 
that they have become so pronounced 
as to deny all but a few essential 
master and man interrelationships. 





" * Eduardo Arze L., Hacienda Belén, Min- 
isterio de Educacion, La Paz, Bolivia, 1946. 
* José Mario Camacho, op. cit., p. 115. 
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Recognition on the part of the articy. 
late people of Bolivia of the lack of 
means of intercommunication find; | 
expression in such forms as a popular 
and continuous support of a sizeable 
army and police force as protection 
against possible revolution of the 
masses. That frequent uprisings do 
occur as complete surprises and that, 
even more frequently, rumors of up. 
risings that never develop circulate, 
all give testimony to the effectiveness 
with which the stereotype covers the 
Indian’s thinking and behavior. 


Variations of the Neighborhood 

in Bolivia 

The rural neighborhood locality 
grouping that has proven of such 
tremendous value in the analysis and 
understanding of social relationships 
in the United States is to be found in 
Bolivia in several, variant settings. 
Among the most common and identi- 
fiable in the Altiplano and valleys of 
Bolivia are the large, privately held 
fincas or private estates, and the an- 
cient, communal groupings called 
Ayllus that, in certain areas, contain 
a sizeable percentage of the populs- 
tion. 

The finca, or large private holding 
so characteristic of most of Latin 
America, varies enormously in siz 
in Bolivia but frequently is many 
thousands of acres in extent with 
several hundred Colono or farm fam- 
ilies. Families on these fincas are gen- 
erally grouped in some sort of deter- 
minable pattern of settlement. In 
the eastern, sub-tropical lowlands 
the tendency is to group them rather 
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closely together in a large, horseshoe- 
like pattern near the “big house” of 
the owner. In each case there is some 
strategic scattering to blur the pat- 
tern in order to guard against thiev- 
ery of both crops and animals. On 
the larger fincas (25 families or 
more) the owner is required by law 
to maintain a school for children of 
resident families and in addition us- 
ually provides a church or chapel, 
and a store or commissary, and thus 
eliminates the need for any member 
of the families to leave the finca ex- 
cept on such occasians as he may be 
charged with the carrying of his land- 
lord’s products to market or on those 
rare occasions when he goes to visit 
a relative or attend an important 
fiesta in the city. Since distances 
are great and means of transporta 
tion are both limited and expensive. 
it is easy to understand that suc’ 
trips are held to a minimum. 

The Campesino (farm) family liv- 
ing on such fincas identifies itself 
with the finca in much the same man- 
ner as the farmer in the United 
States would identify himself with 
the neighborhood or, in the case of 
the southern sharecropper of the 
plantation South, with the name of 
the owner of the plantation on which 
he resides. On most of the larger 
fincas, and many of the smaller ones, 
locality group solidarity is intensi- 
fied by a degree of kinship relation- 
ship that has been the result of prac- 
tically no migration to or from most 
of the fincas since the coming of the 
Europeans. 
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Prior to the arrival of the Euro- 
peans in the New World, a small 
closely knit, communal type of local- 
ity grouping seems to have been the 
basic, cultural pattern for Andean 
society. This grouping was, and is, 
called the Ayllu, and during the Incan 
Dynasty, was spread from the south- 
ern regions of Colombia to the upper 
reaches of the present Republic of 
Chile. Today, it is confined to a rela- 
tively few spots scattered over this 
area. Bolivia is its last sizeable 
stronghold and here it has lost tre- 
mendous ground to the privately 
owned finca or hacienda. 

Present-day Ayllus in Bolivia vary 
considerably as to both population 
and the territory occupied. Held to- 
gether originally by social and kin- 
ship bonds (clan), its most obvious 
solidifying force is now common own- 
ership in land.® According to Mc- 
Bride, these Ayllus were formerly 
bound together into larger communi- 
ties called marcas, curiously enough 
the same name used among the an- 
cient Teutons to designate their com- 
munities.’ Others, like Louis Baudin, 
claim that the marca was no more 
than the actual village or town site 
and thus was even smaller than the 
Ayllu™ 

Efforts on the part of the Ayllu 
membership to stay encroachment of 





* Bautista Saavedra, El Ayllu, (Paris: 
Libreria Paul Ollendorf), P. 34, , 

* George McBride, The Agrarian Indian 
Communities of Highland Bolivia, (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1931), pp. 
4-6. 

“Louis Baudin, El Imperio Socialista de 
los Incas; Santiago de Chile, Empresa Zig 
Zag, 1943. pp. 147-153. 
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ambitious landseekers have been most 
successful around Lake Titicaca and 
a few isolated valleys that cut down 
into the lower ridges of the eastern 
Andean chain of mountains. Aside 
from such as are found in the Lake 
Titicaca basin, they are generally 
located in isolated regions that have 
not appealed to those in search of 
land for commercial production. Not 
only are most of the remaining Ayllu 
lands in isolated regions but are of 
such poor quality as to be of only 
slight value for either crop or pas- 
ture. 

With the exception of more ac- 
cessible Ayllus in the Laks Titicaca 
basin, this fundamental unit of soc- 
ial organization in the Bolivian high- 
lands has undergone few fundamen- 
tal changes in ‘the four centuries 
since Spanish invasion. There is still 
the major division of the Ayllu, in- 
cluding land and population, into the 
Aransaya or upper part and the Ur- 
insaya or lower part. The signifi- 
cance of this division varies some- 
what between one Ayllu and another. 
In some of the smaller it is little more 
than a means of social distinction 
(with the Aransaya people consider- 
ed in some manner superior to the 
Urinsaya), while in many of the larg- 
er it is a basis for dividing the lands 
and the appointment or election of 
certain representatives on the Ayllu 
council. 

Officials of the Ayllu are called 
Malicus and are elected by the peo- 
ple. They include a mayor and mem- 
bers of a general council. Each mem- 
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ber of the council is in charge of some 
particular phase of the Ayllu’s affairs 
regarding which he must report from 
time to time to the council. There 
is, for example, a Malleu who super. 
vises the local school situation and 





may represent the local people in any | 


contact with state or national school 
officials. There is another who super. 
vises and collects taxes, another who 
presides in local jurisdictional dis. 
putes, etc. Authority of these of. 
ficials is respected by the people while 
the National and State Governments 
usually delegate many of their local 
responsibilities to them.!” 

Title to this land is usually vested 
in the group although it is not un 
common to find that title has been 
given to an influential and respected 
member of the Ayllu in order to cir- 
cumvent some national legislative act 
designed to increase the perils of com- 
mon property ownership. This land 
is divided into two categories: that 
for crops and that for pasturing live- 
stock. This is in addition to small 
plots on which individually construct- 
ed houses are placed and which, for 
all practical purposes, are considered 
privately owned by the families who 
occupy them. 

Land for crops is allocated annually 
under the supervision of the mayor. 
Each family head is assigned a small 
portion or sayana in each of three sec- 
tions (Ainokas) devoted to the three 





“For a fuller treatment of the oful> 
trative aspects of the Ayllu see; Rafael A. 
Reyeros, Caquiaviri, La Paz, Empresa Uni- 
versal, 1946, and Louis Baudin, op. cit, 

pp. 147-186. 
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major crops of quinoa (a small ce- 
real), barley, and potatoes. Careful 
supervision is given to the assign- 
ment of cropland since the land is 
poor and crops must be shifted about 
in such a manner as to preserve, to 
the fullest possible extent under ex- 
isting conditions of overuse, the 
meager fertility of the soil. The re- 
mainder of the land is left to pasture, 
upon which the people graze small 
herds of llamas, sheep and perhaps 
a few alpacas. 

Individual rights to the communal 
lands are not all equal, but are divid- 
ed into agregado rights and origi- 
nario rights. The latter have been 
handed down from ancestors who set- 
tled, or were settled upon, the site. 
Agregado rights, on the other hand, 
are of more recent origin and may 
have been acquired through marriage, 
adoption into the Ayllu, or, in certain 
cases, by purchase. Whatever their 
origin they are considered as much 
less desirable than those based upon 
original tenure, while their owners, 
as compared to owners of originario 
rights, suffer in comparative local 
prestige. 

The integration of this fundamen- 
tal cell in Bolivian social organiza- 
tion is based, however, on much more 
than a common economic or financial 
interest in a little plot of land. Mc- 
Bride has correctly pointed out that 
there is far more fertile land in the 
valleys east of the present residence 
of these Indians, and it might be add- 
ed that the climate in most of these 
valleys would be far. superior to the 
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high, dry basin of the Altiplano over 
which cold winds blow strongly for 
much of the year. Agriculture in 
this harsh environment has, over the 
centuries, become much more to the 
Indian than a means of earning his 
livelihood—it has become his “way 
of life.” It is something that he 
knows intimately and beyond which 
his curiosity and wanderings seldom 
range. He cannot read, he is too 
poor to own a radio or attend the 
movies, nor could he understand them 
if his means did permit such luxuries 
since he speaks no other than his own 
ancient dialect. 

Three hundred years of severe ex- 
ploitation under the Spanish colonial 
regime, followed by slightly more 
than a hundred under a Republican 
regime that has been perhaps less 
lenient in its protection of the rights 
of its indigenous population, has fos- 
tered in the Indian a deep and lasting 
fear and distrust of other than his 
own immediate fellows. Out of this 
fear and distrust has sprung the gen- 
eral belief that his only chance for 
any remnant of social, political and 
economic security lies in his ability 
to remain apart and among his own 
kind. It is difficult to explain satis- 
factorily in any other fashion his 
reluctance to move onto much better 
and more ample space offered by a 
neighboring landowner, refusals that 
have been the basis of many success- 
ful attempts on the part of unscrupu- 
lous landowners, backed by such gov- 
ernments as that of President Mal- 





* McBride, op. cit., p. 3. 
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garejo, who, in 1866, decreed that 
lands in possession of joint members 
be portioned out in severalty. Such 
actions, on the part of both private 
and government parties, have ob- 
viously forged the communities and 
Ayllus into such defensive solidarity 
that they have, in many cases, elected 
to face armed forces in order to pro- 
tect their land. 

It is probably not too much to as- 
sume that the Altiplano Indian, des- 
pite these centuries of semi-slavery, 
has not lost all desire to act, and be 
regarded, as a human being. If this 
assumption is granted, it follows that 
such is possible only to the extent that 
he can participate in the communal 
life of the Ayllu. Here he is a bona 
fide member of a social grouping com- 
posed of individuals whom he con- 
siders, and who consider him, little 
different from himself. With mem- 
ber status he can participate on a 
somewhat equal footing with his fel- 
lowman. It is here too, perhaps, that 
he can best continue his long and 
feeble struggle to raise himself by 
his own bootstraps. Operating as a 
member of a sizeable grouping, he 
can exercise a political influence far 
beyond any he could hope for on an 
individual basis. Here he can make 
occasional pleas for increased school 
facilities. Here he can contribute 
to the support of his local educational 
system and with some assurance that 
such funds as he can contribute will 
be used for the purpose for which 
they were contributed. 
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The Importance of the Community 
Sociologists in the United States 
are generally in agreement that 
neighborhoods can be combined jp 
such a manner as to show integration 
or unity on a larger or more embrac. 
ing geographical level. Some have 
held that the larger “community” 
pattern of unity has become increas. 
ingly obvious with the development 
of improved means of transportation 
and roads that enable rural families 
to move about over larger territory 
in their efforts to satisfy their eco- 
nomic and social needs. In other 
words, the community as a unit of 
social differentiation is becoming 
stronger as it takes on more and more 
of the functions of the neighborhood. 
There is, as yet, little evidence of 
such change in Bolivian rural society, 
The consolidated school and church, 
such common phenomena in rural 
United States during the past two 
decades, are all but lacking in Bolivia 
where the problem is still one of se 
curing and maintaining schools rath- 
er than improving them. In fact, 
such advantages as better facilities 
and more highly trained teaching 
personnel generally thought to be as- 
sociated with the consolidated schools 
is worth little where only the few sons 
of fairly wealthy parents can hope 
to complete more than a rudimentary 
mastery of the three R’s. 

Poor roads, poor means of trans 
portation and communication, 34 
standard of living that demands few 
of the world’s goods and a subsistence 
type of economy that has existed for 
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centuries well below the poverty level 
have also contributed to neighbor- 
hood and social isolation. Such con- 
tacts as do take place without the 
walls of the neighborhood are of an 
inter-neighborhood type and are sel- 
dom of the nature of those in the 
United States that are generally as- 
sumed to tie the people into a larger, 
village or town-centered community. 
Although varying from one part of 
the Republic to another, inter-neigh- 
borhood visiting and trading in cer- 
tain areas result in what might be 
designated as a sort of nebulous 
grouping. Such relationships are car- 
ried on with greater frequency in the 
larger valleys but exist also, to some 
extent, between nearby sections of 
the valleys and the highlands. The 
former is brought about through a 
tendency of many villages to special- 
ize in the fabrication of some special 
product, such as hats, pottery, weav- 
ing, etc., while the latter type of ex- 
change results from a desire to ex- 
change such products as barley, 
quinoa and potatoes of the highlands 
for the fruit, vegetables and wheat 
of the valleys. 

Perhaps the nearest analogy in Bo- 
livia to the rural trade community of 
the United States is the slowly evolv- 
ing tendency of the state capitals 
and county seats to increase their 
services to those people living in the 
surrounding villages and open coun- 
try. In areas where some recent at- 
tempts have been made to improve 
and maintain roads, this change is 
particularly noticeable since, for reas- 
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onable rates and comparative com- 
fort, trucks are transporting ever in- 
creasing numbers of the people and 
their commercial products. Such in- 
creases in the cost of marketing prod- 
ucts, when the truck rather than the 
burro is used, are generally more than 
compensated for by higher prices peo- 
ple in the larger urban centers are 
willing to pay for their products. Such 
economic justifications are consider- 
ably augmented by the fact that trips 
to town can generally be made to co- 
incide with major religious fiestas 
and national holidays. 


Trends in Locality Group Structure 


Change in the locality group struc- 
ture of Bolivia may be considered 
as a dichotomous phenomenon. As in- 
dicated above, there is evidence to 
support the thesis that such areas 
as have been concerned with improv- 
ing roads have experienced recent 
trends toward greater unification. 
This is especially true of such areas 
centered by the larger cities of La 
Paz, Cochabamba, Santa Cruz and, 
to a lesser extent, Potosi, Sucre and 
Oruro. The transformation has been 
slow but may be expected to continue 
at an accelerating rate. It has not 
been difficult for the rural masses 
to understand that it is only through 
the transporting of their products 
to the larger cash markets of the 
cities that they can hope to secure 
a reasonable remuneration for them. 

This tendency for change has been 
particularly marked in the Santa 
Cruz area of the Eastern Lowlands 
where notable increases in cultivated 
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land have taken place during the past 
decade and where a definite emphasis 
is being placed on cash crops and 
where migration into the area has 
been such as to almost double the resi- 
dent population during the past 
twelve years.’ Today, the city of 
Santa Cruz serves an area of approxi- 
mately 5,000 square miles more com- 
pletely than it served one-fiftieth of 
that area twenty-five years ago. And 
this, despite the fact that no satis- 
factory, all-year roads have yet been 
built in the area. 

The other branch of the dichotomy 
is the hundreds of isolated, indigen- 
ous groupings that are functioning 
in practically the same manner as 
they did prior to the arrival of the 
Spanish. In these settlements sur- 
plus goods are still traded for others 
needed, clothing is still woven on the 
crudest of hand looms, and other than 





“Olen E. Leonard, Santa Cruz, A Socio- 
economic Study of An Area in Bolivia, 
USDA, Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, (Washington, D. C., 1948), pp. 2-14. 
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their own native language is neithe 
spoken nor understood. 

The Ayllu has shown particular 
resistance to change. Although the 
number and size of these units haye 
clearly diminished in the Altiplano 
since records became available about 
1825, there is evidence to support the 
claim that the decrease has leveled 
off fairly well since about 1900. This 
seems to have been largely the result 
of the fact that, by that time, a large 
part of the more accessible and other. 
wise desirable land had passed into 
private hands. This situation and 
the increased determination of the 
Indian to maintain his holdings have 
combined to bring about something 
of a stalemate. Until this stalemate 
is effectively broken, and this can 
hardly be brought about by other 
than basic changes in the land struc- 
ture, Bolivia will remain divided into 
a number of areas of rapidly increas- 
ing integration and large expanses 
of territory dominated by the small, 
independent, communal and semi- 
communal grouping. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


WHITE-NEGRO RELATIONS: 
A DIFFERENT SLANT* 

There are few social scientists today who 
would argue against the thesis that an 
individual’s culture or sub-culture deter- 
mines in very large measure his peculiar 
perceptions of the world. So powerful are 
these cultural determinants that anthropolo- 
gists refer to them as Kulturbrille or “cul- 
tural spectacles.” These determining ten- 
dencies are especially evident in the mani- 
festations of Negro-White attitudes in the 
North as contrasted with the South. For 
example, it is not uncommon for the “aver- 
age” Northerner to assert with righteous 
indignation that Southerners are “preju- 
diced” against the Negro, on the grounds 
that segregation and other Jim Crow activi- 
ties and attitudes are the prevailing mode; 
while, in his turn, the “average” Southerner 
is wont to disclaim his prejudice and to 
assert per contra that his Yankee brother 
is prejudiced, or at least ill-mannered, on 
the grounds that he invites Negroes to his 
home, to his dances, to his clubs, and other- 
wise exhibits “improper” behaviors toward 
the race. Both are reading their worlds 
through different spectacles, each feeling 
thoroughly confident and sincere that he is 
right and the other wrong. This type of 
behavior, of course, is commonly displayed 
by all peoples with different cultures, i.e., 
different value-orientations, different ideal 
and behavioral patterns, different social 
systems. 

Social scientists have long been well aware 
of these differing influences among different 





*The work reported here was carried out 
during the academic year, 1948-1949, in the 
Department of Sociology at the University 
of Kentucky with the continuous encour- 
agement and inspiration of Dr. Irwin T. 
Sanders to whom grateful acknowledgment 
is hereby made. 


peoples and have endeavored to study both 
the respective influences and the peoples by 
divorcing themselves as far as possible from 
their own Kulturbrille, or at least tried de- 
liberately to be aware of them and, accord- 
ingly, to make corrections for their obser- 
vations. This “cultural relativistic” atti- 
tude, however, has not been too common in 
the study of race relations. Various social 
scientists have postulated some kind of “dis- 
organization” in the South existing either in 
the social system, the personalities of South- 
erners, or both. These factors of disorgani- 
zation have been variously asserted as the 
cause for the “prejudice” of Southern 
whites against Negroes. Little attention 
has been given to the possibility that South- 
ern society may not be disorganized; nor 
is there much, if any, literature based on 
the assumption that Southern whites are 
as “normal” as the whites in the North, 
or at least in no more of a dilemma than 
they are. Inadequate attention has been 
given to the possibility that the South, as 
any other society, may be organized for a 
certain action or attitude as well as organ- 
ized against this action or attitude. It seems 
very likely that persons, including social 
scientists, raised in a society organized 
against a given object, action, idea, or group, 
tends to regard persons raised in other 
societies organized for these same things, 
as “prejudiced,” “strange,” “unintelligent,” 
in a “dilemma,” or “disorganized,” and 
vice versa. It would, therefore seem ap- 
propriate to analyze the problems of race 
relations in terms of the socioculture where 
the problems prevail, and not in terms of 
some outside standards, meanings and val- 
ues. Thus, for example, prejudice against 
Negroes, from this point of view, would 
be regarded as a deviation from the ac- 
cepted norms prescribing the “proper” be- 
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havior toward Negroes.’ Scales could then 
be constructed to measure the degree of 
deviation, i.e., the degree of prejudice.* On 
the basis of these considerations, two proj- 
ects were undertaken, the results of which 
tend to confirm the present position. 
First, Ruth Davidson’s thesis has clearly 
shown that Kentuckians who would be class- 
ified as “prejudiced” on the Allport-Kra- 
mer scale‘ (standardized in Massachusetts) 
are not necessarily “prejudiced” if norms 
in Kentucky are taken into account. That 
is to say, the “average” Kentucky student 
has a higher prejudice-rating than the aver- 
age student in Massachusetts, but the “aver- 
age” Kentucky student does not display 
therefore, correlative personality distur- 
bances as manifested by intensive psycholo- 
gical interviews and projective tests. Only 
those Kentuckians who had abnormally high 
prejudice-ratings (i.e., in relation to the 
average rating) displayed personality dis- 
turbances. It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Herbert Humphreys of the Psychologi- 
eal Clinic at Kentucky was able to predict 


*For an extended discussion of this prob- 
lem and its ramifications see Percy Black 
and Ruth Davidson, “Conformity versus 
Prejudice as Exemplified in White-Negro 
Relations in the South: Some Methodological 
Considerations,” J. Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 
in press. See also Percy Black and Ruth Da- 
vidson, “Race Prejudice in the South: 1. A 
reinterpretation. 2. Personality correlates. 
(Abstract in Inventory of Research in 
Racial and Cultural Relations. Commit- 
tee on Education, Training and Research 
in Race Relations of the University of 
Chicago, Bull. 3, 1949). The latter now 
comprises Miss Davidson’s master’s thesis, 
deposited in the Library, University of 
Kentucky, 1949. 

*A final definition of prejudice could be 
so worded, of course, as to exclude from the 
category of prejudiced persons those who 
exhibit attitudes and actions considered by 
the society to be more favorable to the 
given group, e.g., Negroes, than the existing 
norms prescribe. 

‘Allport, G. W., and Kramer, B. M., 
“Some roots of prejudice.” J. Psychol., 22, 
1946, 9-39. 


with a high degree of accuracy which stp. 
dents would rate low, average, and high 
the Allport-Kramer scale, on the basis of th 
various psychological tests which he aj. 
ministered. These “blind analyses” indicate 
a fruitful approach to the study of social 
problems where social scientists trained jp 
different fields can cooperate to further 
their mutual interests. 

Secondly, Enid Laulicht and the write 
undertook a preliminary investigation of 
the hypothesis that a Thurstone-type scale 
on racial prejudice when constructed g&. 
cording to a “community-centered” approach 
will be significantly different from the usual 
“judge-centered” approach. <A _ group of 
twelve students, permanent residents of 
Lexington, Kentucky, were asked to sort 
125 statements about the Negro and about 
Negro-white relations, first, according to 
whether they themselves felt the statements 
to be more or less favorable to the Negm, 
and secondly, according to how they thought 
the community felt about these same state. 
ments. In this way two different scale 
were derived. The correlation coefficient of 
the “C-centered” scale with the “J-center. 
ed” scale was .06, indicating that the scale. 
value assigned to a particular statement 
on one scale gives no basis for prediction 
as to its placement on the other.’ 

If progress is to be made in the are 
of race relations; if people are to be per 
suaded to live together on more equalitarian, 
or at least, amicable, terms; then greater 
understanding will be needed of the term 
in which different communities see their 
own problems. Without a knowledge of these 
“terms” it may become a fruitless and 
frustrating task to undertake “action pro 
grams” that will have lasting and bene 
ficial effects. 

PERCY BLACK 

Comittee on Education, Training, ani 
Research in Race Relations of the Univer 
sity of Chicago. 


*The full details of this experiment wil 
be published shortly. 
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CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 


Population 


[18] A revision of the bulletin, The Rural 
Population Resources of Missouri (published 
in 1939), describes changes and trends 
which affect both the size and quality 
of the rural population. These include 
the number and distribution of the popu- 
lation, its ratio to land area, value of farm 
products produced, natural increase, mi- 
gration, level of living, schooling, and age 
composition of the rural population. 
Although the rural population of the State 
has decreased since 1900, the rate of increase 
is considerably above that necessary to 
maintain a stationary rural population, with 
the highest rates of increase in the south- 
east portion of the State. Because the farm 
population produces more potential workers 
than are needed in agriculture, some should 
be trained for other occupations. The 
authors conclude that more attention should 
be given to improving the quality of the 
population and that bettering economic con- 
ditions alone will not solve the problem. 


[13] The Current Problems of Immigration 
Policy involve the principles of selection 
and restriction. Changing economic con- 
ditions, changing attitudes, and issues ex- 
ternal to the United States suggest that 
our immigration policies need examination. 
The author reviews the arguments for and 
against immigration but points out that 
our present stage of knowledge does not 
permit any sure prediction of the effects 
of immigration. 


[9] The Economie and Social Status of Rur- 
al Negro Families in Maryland is described 
ina bulletin published by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Extension Serv- 
ie, Approximately 2,000 Negro families, 
equally divided between farm and rural non- 
farm, were interviewed for this study. They 
present a cross-section of all rural Negro 
families in the State. Data were obtained 
mn tenure, size of holdings, type of farm- 
ig, amount of food produced for family 
tnsumption, income, housing conditions, 
home facilities, size and composition of 
families, participation in community organi- 
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zations, schooling of parents, and rural-ur- 
ban migration. Those in the higher income 
groups attended clinics and meetings and re- 
ceived educational help from the Extension 
Service but those in the low-income groups 
were not being reached. Cultural differ- 
ences, population changes, and the contri- 
butions of Maryland Negroes are also in- 
cluded. The authors point out that a cor- 
rect interpretation of the data must include 
a recognition of cultural differences within 
the racial group. 


[10] A comprehensive study of The Popu- 
lation of Michigan from 1840 to 1960 has 
been issued by the Bureau of Government 
at the University of Michigan. Changes 
in population between 1840 and 1940 are 
analyzed according to (1) growth—natural 
increase, interstate migration, and foreign 
immigration, (2) geographic distribution 
between important regions of the State 
and rural and urban areas, and (3) com- 
position—age, sex, nativity, and race. Popu- 
lation changes during the war years, 1940- 
45, are described and estimates of future 
changes up to 1960 are included. Some 
of the trends noted are the increasing size 
of the population, the advancing average 
age, the declining ratio of males to females, 
and the concentration of residents in the 
southern part of the State. The appendix 
contains data on the size of each incorpor- 
ated place in Michigan for every census year 
since 1840 or that immediately following 
the date of incorporation. Census data are 
used in compiling the 54 tables which sup- 
plement the text. 


Health 


[16] The Hospitals of Montana discusses 
the various items that must enter into a 
well-rounded hospital-health-medical pro- 
gram for that State. A series of recom- 
mendations are proposed. The task of 
bringing adequate health services to the 
people of Montana “is largely one of social 
organization to bring about coordination be- 
tween town and country, between the dif- 
ferent services, and among the several pro- 
fessional groups.” The author discusses 
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the various principles of social organization 
that obtain. 


[3, 4, 56] The Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics has issued three bulletins 
recently dealing with problems of health. 
How a National Health Program Would 
Serve the South is a study of the health re- 
sources and needs of twelve Southern States. 
It shows how national planning and effort 
could help in solving these needs for the 
South as well as for the rest of the country. 

Providing Adequate Health Service to 
Negroes discusses the economic problem, 
the shortage of personnel and facilities, the 
discrimination against Negro patients and 
physicians, and the lack of adequate health 
education. 

Restrictions on Free Enterprise in Medi- 
cine describes legislative and medical society 
restrictions and the attitude of the American 
Medical Association on health insurance 
plans. 

Level of Living 

[19] A study of Changes in Farm Family 
Living in Three Areas of the Prairie Prov- 
inces, from 1942-43 to 1947 showed an aver- 
age rise in level of living of almost 23 
percent. The survey included 416 homes 
in Northern Saskatchewan (where the pro- 
portional rise in level of living was al- 
most 60 percent), West Central Saskatche- 
wan, and West Central Alberta. Some of 
the factors contributing to increased family 
income were (1) a general shift to more 
stable types of farming, (2) an increase 
in the average size of farm, (3) an increase 
in prices, and (4) an increase in outside 
receipts including crop failure payments 
in 1947 and family allowance payments 
the last two years. 


[28] The report, Essentials of Rural Wel- 
fare, offers help in carrying out practical 
programs to improve the welfare of rural 
people. The study not only emphasizes 
the importance of conditions of production, 
stability, nutrition, health, housing, and 
other physical factors but also the ethical, 
aesthetic, religious, and community aspects 
of welfare and the incentives to which peo- 
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ple respond. The report (1) outlines ¢, 
rural welfare problem, (2) suggests pro. 
cedure to be followed in planning and jp. 
plementing rural welfare programs, (3) 
discusses factors to be considered in deter. 
mining priorities among welfare Projects, 
(4) contains a tabular analysis which lis 
elements in rural welfare, the faciliti« 
to improve them, and indicators to help 
in appraising rural welfare and in diagno. 
ing welfare problems. 


Rural Church 


[7] Men Working is an account of volu. 
tary contributions of labor made to tom 
and country churches. Information was o}- 
tained from pastors of 341 rural churcha 
in 44 states and belonging to 23 different 
denominations. There were 25,612 church 
members and 5,329 nonmembers engagei 
in the activities included in this survey, 
The work was checked by the pastor for its 
value in providing fellowship, creating loyal. 
ty, enlisting workers, helping low-incom 
people to give, and for its harmful effects, 
Only work which is usually paid for wa 
included in this study, with emphasis o 
men’s work. Constructing, improving, r 
modeling and repairing the church and th 
parsonage included the major part of th 
contributions although 72 different kinds 
of work were reported and appraised. Sell- 
ing things to earn money for the churd 
was not recommended by the pastors. The 
fellowship value of the working groups was 
of a high quality and promoted church 
loyalty. The labor gifts increased the ir- 
terest of men in the church and made the 
services more meaningful to them. 


Miscellaneous 
[24] As children grow up in a society, the 
become increasingly aware of social dit 
tinctions and differences. This study 


tempts to demonstrate this proposition it | 


terms of the developing awareness of ani 
understanding of social class and class syn 
bols. One hundred and seven childret 
of grades 1, 4, 6 and 8 in a school locatei 
in a New England manufacturing tow 
of 15,000 comprise the unit of study. Th 
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study concludes that awareness of social 
classes and class symbols begins in the 
fourth through sixth grades and that by 
the eighth grade children’s attitudes ap- 
proximate adult sterotypes of social classes 
and class conduct. There was some evi- 
dence that children evaluated one another 
in terms of individual differences rather 
than in terms of social class. There was 
also some suggestion that non-class factors 
determine children’s choices, as physical 
prowess, personality, or intelligence. Young- 
er children valuated the rich positively and 
ascribed everything undesirable to the poor. 
This valuation is reversed by older child- 
ren of the white-collar and working class. 
Friendship choices in school tend to be more 
democratic than out of school choices. Out 
of school choices tend to remain among one’s 
own class. Working class children were 
more rejected. Girls in the upper grades 
and upper-middle class children in all grades 
were most conscious of class symbols. The 
study concludes with a plea for guidance 
and a more realistic curriculum in terms 
of the social class problems with which 
children are coping. 


[25] The Labor Supply of a Rural Industry 
is drawn from a radius of 25 to 30 miles. 
Workers in a new textile mill in McCormick 
County, South Carolina were studied. Most 
of them had previous manufacturing ex- 
perience, although a few were farmers and 
many lived on farms. The economic effects 
of the new mill were diffused through a 
wide area. 


[11] Wheat Farms of Victoria is the first 
of a series of sociological surveys of agri- 
cultural industries in this Australian state. 
The object of the survey was “to enquire 
into living and working conditions of farm 
households . . . so as to form some estimate 
of their standard of life; to study the broad 
economic and external organization of the 
farm; and to try to form some idea of 
the farmer’s psychological make-up and 
their reactions to their farms, to their oc- 
cupation, and to life generally—in fact, to 
see how the wheat farmer fits into the life 
of the community.” A sample of farmers in 
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the wheat parishes was taken and 138 satis- 
factory schedules were obtained. 

The following topics were covered: the 
farm population, housing, working condi- 
tions, the use of leisure time, external serv- 
ices (transportation, utilities, hospitals, 
schools, etc.), social organizations, disease 
and discomfort (health and climate), atti- 
tudes, and the effects of the war on wheat 
farms. 


[8] The Dynamics of Group Discussion is 
a handbook for discussion leaders which 
describes the skills and techniques needed 
by a group in order to solve its problems. 
The author gives six fundamental principles 
of successful group operation: (1) Bring 
into the planning phases all persons who 
are expected to be intergrated into the pro- 
gram, (2) Discover the potential resources 
of each member of the group and encourage 
productivity according to experience and in- 
terest, (3) Make each new idea become 
the group’s idea so that ideas rather than 
personalities will be judged, (4) Give each 
member some responsibility for helping the 
group change its behavior in order to de- 
velop and carry out the plan, (5) Appoint 
an “analyzer” who records and reports at 
frequent intervals what is going on so that 
each person becomes conscious of group 
processes, (6) Maintain an atmosphere con- 
ducive to change where differences are wel- 
come and ideas are expressed and evaluated 
by the group. 


[82] Guiding Family Spending describes the 
steps to be followed in planning the best 
use of family funds. These include setting 
goals for family spending, estimating in- 
come, adjusting to the coming year’s needs, 
fitting large expenditures into a long-run 
plan, saving for retirement, planning for 
emergencies, checking priorities with qual- 
ity and quantity in mind, using financial 
resources wisely, enlisting the help of all 
members of the family, keeping accounts 
and records, and studying expenditures of 
other families. Average expenditures and 
savings of farm, rural nonfarm, and urban 
families of various sizes and incomes are 
included in the tables, 
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The Economic Theory of a Socialist Econ- 
omy. By Burnham P. Beckwith. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1949. 
Pp. vii +444. $5.00 

In the Socialist state the same basic 
economic theory is taught as in the capital- 
istic state. But Dr. Beckwith believes that 
in the functioning of the two economic 
systems the Socialist state would come 
far closer to approximating the ideal com- 
petitive system. 

The price system would continue to be 
used as a means of correctly allocating pro- 
ductive resources, and within that frame- 
work both consumers and producers would 
have free choice. Certain goods such as 
education, safeguards to health, justice, in- 
surance, and public utility services would 
be provided free either because of their 
essentiality or the high cost and inconven- 
ience of collecting small payments. These 
goods would be paid for by a poll tax. 

Production would be organized into some 
twenty-five or thirty enormous trusts. In- 
stead of depending on individual entre- 
preneurs to equate price and marginal cost 
as best they can and hoping no monopolies 
develop as under Capitalism, Dr. Beckwith 
will have a comprehensive statistical and 
accounting service which will provide esti- 
mates of total demand and total supply 
curves. The trusts will set prices which 
will equate amounts produced and amounts 
taken. Unfortunately, such data will be 
little more readily available under Socialism 
than under Capitalism. 

Readers of this journal will be interested 
in his comments on population and agricul- 
ture. “Within a century after the es- 
tablishment of a Socialist government in 
the United States, the area north of the 
Mason and Dixon line and east of the 
Rocky Mountains will have lost ninety per 
cent of its population. .. The great bulk of 
the American population should then be 
located in Arizona, New Mexico, California, 


Oregon, Washington and Hawaii” p, 29 
This would be due to wholesale and overgl 


planning of the location of industry taking | 
into account the preference of workers for | 


milder climates. 

Agriculture would be organized into larg: 
units of perhaps 750,000 acres with all work. 
ers and farmers living in one central tow 
of between five and ten thousand people 
He does point out that the actual size of 
the operating unit will have to be deter. 
mined by experimentation. It may be a; 
small as 10,000 acres or as large as a mil. 
lion. Hours of work would be reduced tp 
thirty hours per week with eight weeks 
paid vacation every year. As in industry 
workers would be governed by the rules of 
the Taylor system of shop management, Pp», 
327-344. 

This blueprint of the plan and function. 
ing of a socialist economy bears striking 
resemblances in many ways to the theoreti- 
cal system of perfect competition. There 
is a tendency to compare the actual Capi- 
talist system with the ideal Socialist system. 
He fails to point out that human failings 
may prevent attainment of the ideal under 
Socialism as under Capitalism. 

LAWRENCE W. WITT 
Michigan State College. 





Criminology. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1948, Pp xv + 747. $4.25. 


Mrs. Cavan’s work combines the treat- 
ment of criminology and penology. Thirteen 
chapters are devoted to the development and 
prevention of criminal behavior while te 
deal with the agencies of law enforcement 
and treatment. The nearly 400 pages de 
voted to development and prevention is de 
cidedly a greater emphasis on the crime 
producing factors than found in other texts 
which combine criminology and penology. 

Mrs. Cavan’s treatment of the criminal is 
objective and dispassionate. She shows & 
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cellent understanding but does not fall into 
the error of identification with the criminal. 
In dealing with the police and other agencies 
of treatment the author keeps an even bal- 
ance between the standards of treatment and 
the limitations in practice. She is not 
accusatory. There is none of the evidence 
of author frustration or petulance occasion- 
ally observed in other texts in this field. 

The treatment is buttressed with data 
from many studies. These data become 
an essential part of the analysis. The auth- 
or does not suffer from “table-mania.” The 
tabulations which are presented give insight 
instead of creating confusing in the mind 
of the reader. 

The book is well written and will prove 
meaningful to the student. Even the ad- 
vanced student of criminology will discover 
here a more adequate treatment of certain 
subjects than is available in other texts. 
The discussion of habitual criminals is un- 
excelled anywhere. In the reviewer’s opinion 
Cavan’s Criminology represents a high level 
of scholarship in textbook writing. 

ELON H. Moore 
University of Oregon. 





The Psychology of Social Classes. By Rich- 
ard Centers. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. Pp. vi + 244. 
$3.50. 


In spite of its statistical pretentions, 
The Psychology of Social Classes remains 
a rather superficial and factitious piece 
of research. Specifically, it is an attempt 
to establish the central hypothesis that a 
person’s position in various economic strata 
determines his politico-economic Weltan- 
schauung. 

After a very sketchy review of the ex- 
isting theory and research in the area of 
social class, the author presents his own 
“Interest Group Theory” of class structure. 
On the basis of a battery of six questions 
designed to get at conservatism-radicalism 
as an index of “politico-economic orienta- 
tion” and another set of poll-type questions 
aimed at uncovering “class identification,” 
these two aspects of class consciousness 
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are considered in relation to various criteria 
of a person’s objective position-occupation, 
economic power, and economic status. In 
addition, various other aspects of subjective 
orientation are considered such as values, 
frustrations, prejudice, etc. A quota-control 
sample of 1100 adult white males provides 
the basis for the study. 

While Mr. Centers is to be commended 
for his attending to significant concerns 
(the nature of class, class conflict, and class 
consciousness), and while he has attacked 
his problem at its crux (the relation be- 
tween objective position and subjective per- 
spective), these two qualities of his work 
are, unfortunately, outweighed by its de- 
fects. The appropriateness of the method, 
the validity of the questionnaire, at certain 
points the representativeness of the sample, 
the ascientific style of describing coefficients 
as “respectable,” “gratifying,” etc., the dog- 
matic tone in the absence of a demonstration 
of the casual adequacy of some of the in- 
terpretations—all of these detract from the 
stature of the research. 

Perhaps the most serious deficiency is 
the general inappropriateness of the meth- 
od to catch what the author sets out to dis- 
cover. Certainly on opinion survey, re- 
quiring severely structured answers to dir- 
ect questions, is the least able to establish 
in a reliable and valid fashion (except in 
the crudest operational sense), the exist- 
ence of such tenuous social-psychological 
facts as “politico-economic orientation” and 
“class identification.” Further, the author 
makes no distinction between mass behavior 
which is purely individual in character— 
a matter of separate individuals having like 
attributes, and behavior which is genuinely 
social in character, a matter of having 
things in common—i.e., sharing them. One 
cannot quarrel with Mr. Centers’ definition 
of class which is ultimately a matter of pre- 
ference. On the other hand the question 
can be raised as to whether his method 
and data are adequate to the study of class- 
es as “internally cohesive (sic) and genuine- 
ly functional (sic) social groupings” or 
class identification as “a feeling (sic) of 
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belongingness to something” as the author 
has chosen to define them. 

Mr. Centers is a product of the office of 
Public Opinion Research at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and this effort remains fundamen- 
tally an exercise in the application of an 
already questionable and certainly limited 
technique to an area where considerably 
more sophistication is in order. 

HAROLD W. PFAUTZ 
Bucknell University. 





The Rural Press and the New South. By 
Thomas D. Clark. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. 
Pp. vii + 111. $2.00 


The book, The Rural Press and the New 
South, covers a greater period of southern 
life than just the new modern period. Data 
in the book go back to the Civil War period 
and beyond. It presents the rural press 
as a source of historical information about 
the life of the south and the people of the 
south. 

Early country editors were seldom learned 
men but in almost all instances they were 
found fighting for the cause of education. 
Excerpts from some of these southern pa- 
pers on the federal civil rights bill or fed- 
eral aid to education might sound very 
modern in a southern newspaper today, but 
may have been printed back as far as 
the 1860's. 

The southern country weekly has used 
material from outside central news gather- 
ing agencies, but has usually concentrated 
on news for the local people with editorial 
comment on the national scene. This local 
news varies from the society wedding to 
farmer Brown being kicked by a mule. 
Human interest stories have always played 
a big part in the news of the country week- 
ly. Some of these are sensational in nature 
ranging from the boy who defied the Bible 
story of creation by sprouting a tail to the 
mother who gave simultaneous birth to sev- 
en daughters. Many of the human interest 
stories naturally had to do with farm ani- 
mals and livestock, such as the freak egg, 
fruit, or animal. 
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Country editors have set themselves uw 
as the guardians of truth and morals by 
continue to print distorted stories for mirgg. 
ulous cures from some named patented mei. 
icine. 

These country editors have made a major 
contribution to the development of the Ney 
South by campaigning for industrial an 


economic improvement. Although they ui. | 


versally fought the carpet bagger, they 
welcomed with open arms the northern cap. 
italist traveling in the Pullman coach with 
money to invest in southern industry or 
land. Railroad and highway extension, edu. 
cation, political and governmental in. 
provement have been championed by the 
southern country editors. The high crime 
rate has been deplored and laws 
against pistol “toting” have been advo. 
cated. Southern editors decried lynching 
and mob violence, and have led southem 
thinking further along this line than many 
know. DANIEL RUSSEL 
Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas. 





The American Woman in Modern Marriage. 
By Sonya Ruth Das. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1948. Pp. 185. $3.76. 

The object of this book is “(1) to point 

out the rise of a new individuality among 
American women and to define a new ethical 
code of a modern woman in terms of ai- 
justment ... (2) to indicate the rise of 
the American family from a patriarchal 
to a democratic institution ... and (3) to 
interpret the marriage and family insti- 
tutions of the United States to the outside 
world .. .” (Author’s Preface). The text 
of the book contains six divisions: Growth 
of personality, the new concept of marriage, 
attitudes toward divorce, position in the 
family, legal status of married women, and 
problems of modern marriage. Scattered 
statistics on family life in this country 
are taken from Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States and from other public docv- 
ments. The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, the New York Times, and a few gen- 
eral treatises on marriage and the family, 
mostly French and English, have been con- 
sulted as secondary sources. 
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The author is a native of Russia, the 
wife of Dr. Rajani Kanta Das, Calcutta, 
and a former student at several American 
colleges and universities. While she at- 
tempts to be objective in what she says, 
her book shows that she sees the American 
woman second hand. The effect is not a 
penetrating analysis but an artificial pro- 
duction. 

OTIs DURANT DUNCAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 





The Earth and Man. Revised Edition. By 
Darrell Haug Davis. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xxiv 
+ 696. $5.50. 


Revision of this popular text is justified 
on the score of material added (and some 
eliminated), up-to-date statistics and illus- 
trations, and increased emphasis on the role 
of geography in modern living. 

Purpose and approach remain the same: 
to provide prospective geographers with the 
tools of their profession; and to serve those 
who will take probably one course in college 
geography. It is intended neither as a 
compendium of geographical knowledge nor 
as a complete regional treatment of the 
earth. It is a sampling of the field to illus- 
trate the basic theme of “how and why 
man’s visible impress on the earth’s surface 
is affected by natural and regional inheri- 
tance.” 

To attain these objectives, four major 
divisions of the book deal in turn with popu- 
lation, environment and man, basic econo- 
mies in various environmental settings at 
different culture stages, and the distri- 
bution of economic activities. To elaborate 
briefly : 

Following a short history of geography, 
four chapters make up a section entitled, 
Man: His Distribution and Numbers. Popu- 
lation, its distributional pattern, changes, 
and problems are subjects covered. 

Part III, Man and Environment, consists 
of five chapters dealing with the nature and 
functions of environment, changes produced 
by natural and human agencies, and the 
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value to man of various environmental fac- 
tors at different culture stages. 

Chapters 11 through 27 comprise Part IV, 
Elements of the Physical or Natural En- 
vironment. Climate, soils, inland waters, 
relief features, minerals, oceans and coasts, 
plants and animals, and space relations 
are treated, largely in traditional fashion. 

Part V combines thirteen chapters under, 
How Man Obtains His Livelihood. The cate- 
gories considered range from primitive hunt- 
ing through grazing, agriculture, forestry, 
mining, fishing, transportation, commerce 
and industry, to urbanization. Organization 
and content conform in the main to the pat- 
tern set by American economic geographies. 

Part VI, Appendix, devotes nearly a hun- 
dred pages to various tables, maps, tech- 
niques, and data dealing with ¢he natural 
environment. 

The reviewer finds himself in disagree- 
ment with some points concerning both 
concept and execution. He believes that 
world regional geography is better for those 
who will have but one course, and that the 
professional student needs more highly 
specialized treatment to command the ma- 
terials and techniques of his field. He ob- 
jects to a geography in which relationships 
between man and nature are the central 
theme instead of a possible conclusion from 
the consideration of the data of area. He 
believes that the nature and operation of 
culture deserve treatment as full as that 
accorded the mechanics of natural process, 
something they get in no current geographi- 
cal text. 

To mention a few of the many admirable 
qualities of the book, it looks like a geog- 
raphy (7% X 10, double-column page), is 
well written, has a highly usable index, the 
cartography is excellent, and the questions 
and exercises seem sensible. As assigned 
reading in a course where the lecturer es- 
tablishes the theme and maintains its con- 
tinuity, the reviewer has no hesitation in 
recommending the book’s use. 

FRED KNIFFEN 
Louisiana State University. 
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The Mentally Ill in America. By Albert 
Deutsch. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. xxi + 6555. 
$5.50. 


This second edition of a history of the 
understanding and treatment of behavior 
abnormalities embodies all of the splendid 
treatment of the first edition and covers 
some of the new developments since the 
first edition appeared (1937). Mr. Deutsch 
presents an interesting, factual, and well 
annotated description of the early European 
methods of treating mental disorders, and 
the early methods in the United States. 

Although he describes the beginning of 
the mental hygiene movement in detail and 
lists the modern methods of dealing with 
mental disorder in our institutions, a much 
stronger emphasis might have been placed 
upon the overcrowding of our hospitals, the 
long waiting lists of defectives who are 
either confined in local jails or allowed 
to roam freely. A general arousal of the 
public in terms of what needs to be done in 
organizing, supporting, and financing local 
mental hygiene activities might well have 
been included. 

The brief summary of the new develop- 
ments in the treatment of mental abnormali- 
ties embodying drug and electric shock 
methods, the administration of drugs, the 
psychosomatic approach, modern psycho- 
analysis and other forms of psychotherapy 
are not complete enough to give the reader 
real insight into these methods. Rather 
they serve only to whet his appetite for 
more information. 

The two chapters on Insanity and the 
Criminal Law (XVIII) and Our Commit- 
ment Laws (XIX) might serve as a source 
of information for the psychiatric social 
worker if they were brought up to date. 
The former lists no reference later than 
1936 (First Edition 1937) and the latter 
presents data from only two sources later 
than 1935; one in 1946 and one in 1947. 

The chapter on Psychiatry in World War 
II is of course new in this edition. If the 
summaries of the World War II Psychia- 
tric programs as given by Deutsch in “One 
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Hundred Years of American Psychiatry” 
(1944) and by William C. Menninger jp 
several publications are available then the 
second edition of this book will add litt). 
to one’s library. If neither the first edition 
nor these summaries are available the Seq. 
ond edition of The Mentally Ill in America 
is a good historical survey. A few mor 
new ingredients would have removed the 
“warmed over” characteristics of important 
chapters. ELEROY L. STROMBERG 

Western Reserve University. 





Caste and Class in a Southern Town. (Sec. 
ond Edition) By John Dollard. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, Pp, 
xvi + 502. $5.00. 


The text of this book, which originally 
appeared in 1937, remains unaltered, but 
there is a new six-page preface which is in 
some respects the most interesting part 
of the work. In this preface Dollard testi- 
fies to an increased interest in rigorous 
methods of research, including experimen- 
tal and statistical approaches. However, 
he feels that the original study was es- 
sentially accurate and says that he is not 
sure it would be better if done over again 
with new research tools: “Much of the 
relevant material can appear only in inti- 
mate relations where fear is reduced. . . Not 
every nth person can be a friend. . . We 
know the defects of such a study as mine 
much better than the remedies,” (p. xii). If 
the study were being done over again, how- 
ever, Dollard indicates that he would follow 
W. L. Warner’s schema of class and caste 
and would include a consideration of cliques; 
he would also insist upon analysis of in- 
dividual habit and learning along the lines 
set forth in Social Learning and Imitation 
(Miller and Dollard, 1941). 

It seems useless at this late date to re 
capitulate the theories and findings of the 
study; it has become a standard item of 
social studies literature. However, the pass- 
ing of more than a decade does permit us 
to view it with a certain perspective which 
was not always present in the reactions 0 
the original publication. At first appearance, 
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Book REVIEWS 


Caste and Class was lauded as the most 
important community study ever made, and 
it was condemned on the other hand as 
speculative, doctrinnaire, and unscientific. It 
was said that Dollard had gotten to the 
heart of the American “race problem,” that 
his insights based on depth psychology had 
revealed basic forces not adequately rec- 
ognized in previous studies. On the other 
side, there were severe criticisms of theory 
and research methods. It was pointed out 
that the period of observation was short 
(5 months), that only nine life-histories 
were used as a basis for extensive general- 
izations, that only about 50 informants 
were studied in any detail. The approach 
via Freudian theory was widely attacked. 
How should we cast up accounts in the 
year 1949? 

In this first place, as the author grants, 
the methodology of the study had serious 
limitations. The samples were small; the 
collection of data fell short of rigorous 
systematization; the reliability and validity 
of the basic data were not sufficiently check- 
ed. When the data were used for des- 
criptive purposes, the prevalence or inci- 
dence of various phenomena could not be 
specified. When casual proof was desired, 
crucial experiments or comparisons were 
usually not available. Granting all this, 
it still must be said that the study was 
extraordinarily fruitful of insights and hy- 
potheses. If it be defined as an exploratory 
problem-finding investigation, it was suc- 
cessful. It made vivid a whole series of 
important scientific problems, e.g., the mech- 
anisms of deflected aggression, the role 
of emotional “gains” in maintaining inequal- 
itarian social structures, the reciprocal re- 
lations between belief or ideology and a 
going system of power and economic in- 
terests. 

This reviewer has serious reservations 
about the application of psychoanalytical 
theory to complex socio-cultural problems. 
At the same time social science has increas- 
ingly to grapple with the realities of emo- 
tional structuration in social systems. If 
since 1987 we have moved some distance 
away from static, unrealistic, and over- 
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rationalized approaches to understanding 
community life (and from pseudo-scientific 
apologies for racism), part of the credit 
must go to studies such as this one. Dol- 
lard’s theoretical position may be inade- 
quate, (as I think it is) but it can no longer 
be dismissed out of hand by a dynamic 
sociology. ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Cornell University. 





Cultural Sociology. By John Lewis Gillin 
and John Philip Gillin. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. vii 
+ 844. $5.00. 


The book is a revision of An Introduction 
to Sociology, published in 1942. The change 
in the title recognizes the book’s integration 
of materials derived from social anthropol- 
ogy and from sociology. Since there has 
been no fundamental change of approach, 
the present book contains much the same 
advantages and disadvantages inherent in 
the approach of the earlier edition. It is 
especially suited for use as an introductory 
text in joint departments of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

The material upon social processes, soc- 
ial change, and social control has been re- 
arranged to constitute a distinct improve- 
ment over the previous rather loose organi- 
zation of these topics. This reorganization 
had the further advantage of permitting the 
addition of an excellent chapter upon culture 
and personality without adding to the total 
number of chapters. The authors are at 
their best when dealing with the nature 
of culture and the characteristics of social 
groups. Perhaps these topics have been 
overemphasized in the proportion of total 
space devoted them, but students should 
find them both interesting and thought- 
provoking. 

Various features of the book could still 
be improved. The material upon popu- 
lation is quite inadequately handled. Not 
only are rather dogmatic statements made 
concerning debatable points, but there are 
actual errors in definitions (as of the net 
reproduction rate and rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation). The work suffers from the omis- 
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sion of a chapter upon social stratification; 
this important aspect of social organization 
is mentioned only incidentally in connection 
with other topics. The discussion of social 
control makes little attempt to separate 
principles of social control from techniques 
by which these principles may be effected. 
The discussion of social change was lifted, 
almost intact, from the earlier edition and 
placed in the section on social processes 
without sufficient rewording to fit it into 
the context. Occasionally there is repe- 
tition of material already covered elsewhere, 
and in a number of instances the data are 
not as recent as desirable in a current book. 

Despite such shortcomings, the book ap- 
pears to fulfill its primary purpose of lead- 
ing the student to an understanding of the 
nature and importance of society and cul- 
ture. It also succeeds admirably in present- 
ing to the student the purpose of the study 
of social science in general and sociology 
in particular. Clever cartoons, well-selected 
illustrative material, clear writing, and at- 
tractive format all enhance its effectiveness. 

JOSEPH S. VANDIVER 

Vanderbilt University. 





The Coming Age of Wood. By Egon Gles- 
inger. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc., 1949. Pp. xv + 279. $3.50. 


Egon Glesinger, formerly Secretary Gen- 
eral of the International Timber Committee 
of the League of Nations and now Chief of 
the Forest Products Branch of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, has had 
ample opportunity to observe the utilization 
of forest products throughout the world 
and is well qualified to write about the 
coming age of wood. 

The thesis of his book can be summed 
up in the statement, “Wood is universal. . . 
abundant. . . inexhaustible.” (p. 5). It is 
inexhaustible provided only that we harvest 
and process it efficiently. Integration is the 
first step in the development of an efficient 
wood industry. Silviculture — sustained 
yield, forest management—is the second 
step. The potential in terms of new prod- 
ucts and better living can well be, as Mr. 
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Glesinger views it, the way to Victory jn 
peacetime. 

In discussing cellulose the author present, 
the astounding figures that “A mature for. 
est lot contains as much fiber as 600 cotton 
crops can produce from the same acreage 
Generating from one to two tons of fiber 
a year a forest acre can match the annual 
harvest of five acres of good cotton land,” 
(p. 169) In terms of dollar income at pre 
vailing rates and practices, this amounts 
to an annual income of $6.00 an acre from 
forest products. If the products are fully 
utilized under an integrated forest industry, 
the forest owner can expect a return of 
$20.00 per acre. Finally, if processes now 
in the experimental stage can be perfected, 
the returns may go as high as $80.00 per 
acre. (p. 266). 

Part I of the book is a historical dis. 
cussion of forestry and wood utilization 
throughout the world. Part II gives a 
graphic summary of wood utilization and 
Part III is a discussion of the newer com- 
ponents of the wood industry; such as, 
wood sugar, cellulose, lignin, plastics, wood 
alloys, forest chemical and wood gas. 

HAROLD A, PEDERSEN 
Mississippi State College. 





American Social Reform Movements: Their 
Pattern Since 1865. By Thomas H. 
Greer. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949, 
Pp. ix + 313. $4.00. 


This is an analytical history of the at- 
tempts to bring about major reforms in 
the American social and economic structure. 
The author’s endeavor is to examine the 
broad social reform movements that have 
taken place in the nation since the War be- 
tween the States and to deduce from them 
their essential forms and patterns. He starts 
with the organization of the first national 
labor unions and the First International 
and brings the record up through the New 
Deal. He divides them according to the 
socio-economic group that sponsored them: 
the workers, the farmers, the radicals, or 
the middle-class liberals. This classificatio 
serves his purpose very well. 
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Book REVIEWS 


The author’s analysis indicates that econ- 
omic distress has been the basis of most 
of the reform movements. “Beneath the 
confusion which appears on the surface of 
reform movements lie solid principles of 
social action.” As inventions, shifts in mar- 
kets, and other occurrences change the 
balance in society, institutions must be ad- 
justed to protect those people who have 
been placed at a disadvantage. The af- 
fected groups organize to bring about 
changes that will alleviate their disadvan- 
taged situation. 

He observes that the early reform move- 
ments were idealistic and Utopian and that 
efforts were made to persuade diverse ele- 
ments in society to work for broad and 
sweeping changes. More recently, however, 
reform leaders have become more practical. 
They now work for short-range objectives 
and they are backed by strong organiza- 
tions and effective techniques. 

Most writers who deal with such contro- 
versial issues hide their own evaluations 
behind a cloak of impersonal objectivity. 
This work, however, sparkles with frank 
but carefully stated comment, for example, 
“the growth of arbitrary power in labor 
unions endangers the rights of both workers 
and the public . . . The Communist Party 
is a conspiracy aimed at ultimate seizure 
of control by any available means. It is a 
clear fact that the party in this country 
behaves as if its primary loyalty is to 
Russia rather than America... broad social 
reforms in agriculture cannot be expected, 
because they are not desired by the domi- 
nant elements ... a new sweep of reform 
can be expected in another generation .. . 
the historic successor to the New Deal.” 

The book is organized to serve as a text 
or reference work with carefully organized 
indexes and bibliographies, and with refer- 
ence lists at the end of each chapter. It is 
highly factual in content and calls for care- 
ful attention rather than casual reading. 
A commendable feature is the “Illustrative 
Documents” at the end of each chapter. 
These are very brief but they give the 
most significant passages from such varied 
teformist documents as the Constitution 
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of the Knights of Labor, the Program of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the 
Declaration of Purpose of the National 
Grange, the Communist Manifesto, and the 
First Inaugural Address of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The lay reader will find it provides a 
most illuminating record of the present 
liberal and radical movements in this coun- 
try. While the author treats reform move- 
ments in a sympathetic vein he draws the 
line sharply on such disintegrative tech- 
niques as boring from within, infiltration, 
and divide and conquer. 

Wo. H. METZLER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Starting and Managing a Farm. By C. M. 
Hampson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1948. Pp vii + 
250. $2.60. 


Interesting, informative, well-organized, 
well-illustrated, and thoroughly profession- 
al—this book is what the author states in 
his preface it is designed to be; a classroom 
text or practical manual “particularly help- 
ful to city dwellers who wish for a little 
farm, to elderly people who wish to retire 
to a farm and to veterans who are return- 
ing to farming after having been out of 
touch with farming for several years.” 

Every college and vocational agricultural 
student preparing to farm or to teach farm- 
ing, every agricultural extension worker, 
Farmers Home Administration employee, 
religious leaders in the rural field, country 
banker, and, in fact, leaders in State and 
National affairs who make laws and for- 
mulate policies would benefit by the infor- 
mation presented in this book about little 
farms, part-time farms, and farms big 
enough to support families. The seven- 
teenth chapter, “Managing a Full-Time 
Farm,” is the longest chapter in the book. 
Successful farmers should find this chapter 
interesting and would no doubt approve 
much that it says about size of business, 
keeping enterprises in balance, standards 
of performance, horses versus tractors, 
record keeping, borrowing, and cooperating. 
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Particularly informative is the discussion 
of the amount of capital required at various 
price levels to operate owned or rented 
farms if certain net incomes are to be ob- 
tained. At a time when father-son partner- 
ships are being stressed what the author 
says on that subject is well worth noting. 
He is neither for nor against part-time 
farming, but it is doubtful if more reliable 
and helpful information on that subject 
has been presented before by any author. 
He says categorically “small farms do not 
provide a good living” but he recognizes 
that a farm business may be large even 
when the acreage is small. 

The text of the book reflects the rich 
experience gained by the author as County 
Agricultural Agent in Ohio, Professor of 
Farm Management at South Dakota A. and 
M., Farm Management Supervisor and Re- 
gional Supervisor for the Farm Security 
Administration in West Virginia and Ex- 
tension Economist in Farm Management 
at the University of Florida. It has na- 
tionwide application. It presents data 
gleaned from 35,000 farm records taken 
in 31 states. The book is easy to read 
and its meaning is clear. It lays great 
stress upon the fact that this is not a 
good time to buy farms because of high 
farm real estate prices. It may not, how- 
ever, give sufficient weight to the fact that 
the influences which bring farm real estate 
prices down, namely, lower prices for farm 
commodities, also make it difficult to pay for 
farms. Hence the question, “Who is going 
to acquire ownership of the land when real 
estate prices are high and when commodity 
prices are low?” The “right times to buy” 
may be few and far between. 

PauL V. Maris, Consultant 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 





Two Blades of Grass. By T. Swann Hard- 
ing, Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. Pp. xv + 352. $3.50. 


If anyone doubts the value in dollars and 
cents of research, he should read this ex- 
cellent history of scientific development in 
the U, S. Department of Agriculture. Over- 
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all returns on dollars invested in agricy). 
tural research “probably average 500 per. 
cent, though a return of 10,000 Percent 
on the original investment is not unusual,” 
Nonagricultural industries spent 1.7 percent 
of their gross income on research in 1938, 
agriculture only 0.37 percent. 

The author limits his investigation t 
contributions of the physical and biological 
scientists, omitting the roles of agricultural 
economists and rural sociologists in the 
U.S.D.A. This merely emphasizes the fact 
that the U.S.D.A. has been concerned chief. 
ly with production rather than distribution 
and consumption. And how the agency 
has succeeded! As early as 1890, agricul. 
tural overproduction became a threat (p.33), 

The book describes scientific achievements 
as related to new and improved varieties 
of seeds and livestock; pest and insect con. 
trol; soil, forest, range, and wildlife im. 
provement and conservation; nutrition; 
mechanization; farm structures; weather 
prediction; road construction; and drugs, 
Most of us can count the concrete blessings 
of the U.S.D.A. in terms of better food, 
clothing, housing, health, automobiles, ete, 
However, the author is not unaware of the 
need of achieving even wider distribution 
and use of farm products to aid farmers 
and consumers. 

Curious creatures that they are, social 
scientists in the U.S.D.A. and elsewhere 
probably would like to know the worth of 
their wares. This is much too difficult an as 
signment, according to the author. He does 
make this observation which is applicable 
to scientists generally: “The conclusion is 
inescapable that any soundly conceived re 
search project is bound to produce know- 
ledge, which will, at least in the long run, 
and often quickly under emergency con 
ditions, produce results of tremendous prac 
tical import and value.” 

Rural sociologists will find in this history 
of the U.S.D.A. a stimulating account of 
what tax-supported physical and biological 
sciences can do. To this reviewer the book 
implies that in the future the economit 
value of the two-blades-of-grass approach 
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will be maintained and enhanced by greater 

emphasis on the social scientist’s know-how. 
RoBERT T. MCMILLAN 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical College. 





The Future of the American Jew. By Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xx + 
571. $6.00. 


This work consists of three parts, “The 
Resurrection of a People,” “The Next Stage 
in Jewish Religion,” and “Toward a New 
Pattern for Jewish Life.” Part I redefines 
the Jewish situation, especially in the United 
States, leaning heavily upon the Recon- 
structionist program (Rabbi Kaplan edits 
The Jewish Reconstructionist). In its 
analysis, it makes use of sociological con- 
cepts, such as “status,” “people” (vs. re- 
ligious group, nation, minority, etc.), and 
“eommunity,” and of sociological problem 
formulations (Ch. 6, “Living in Two Civi- 
lizations”). Nevertheless, even Part I is 
largely written from the “inside,” and the 
remaining Parts, which rest on the first, 
are written so almost entirely. The general 
thesis of Part II is that Jewish religion 
needs reinterpretation in the light of modern 
democracy and secularism; a beginning 
of this reinterpretation is made, especially 
in the long concluding chapter, “Basic 
Values in Jewish Religion” (spiritual se- 
lection, faith, hope, humility, inner free- 
dom, patience, thankfulness, justice, love). 
Part III proceeds analogously in regard to 
aspects of Jewish civilization other than 
the religious: ethics and art, zionism, tra- 
dition, law, education, etc. The author’s 
attitude is both enlightened and sermon- 
izing; only part of his hortatory statements 
could be translated into statements of fact. 
In large outline, the book is well organized 
in spite of the many topics discussed and 
touched upon: in detail, it is often ramb- 
ling and repetitious. The sociologist in 
general, rather than the rural sociologist in 
particular, will find its chief interest to 
lie in the reasoned and respectable exposi- 
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tion of the philosophy and ideology of a 
unique minority group. 

Kurt H. WOLFF 
The Ohio State University. 





The Commonsense Psychiatry of Dr. Adolf 
Meyer. Edited, with biographical nar- 
rative, by Alfred Lief. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. xvii + 677. 
$6.50. 


Mr. Lief has selected fifty-two readings 
from the papers, reports and addresses of 
Dr. Meyer and has arranged them in rough- 
ly chronological order. The various select- 
ions of the book center around such topics 
as interpretive principles, the Phipps Clinic, 
mental hygiene, training physicians, and 
the social aspects of psychiatry. Preceeding 
each group of papers, the editor has in- 
serted a few pages of biographical material 
to provide perspective and continuity for 
the reader. The result is an organized 
and understandable presentation of one of 
the most influential viewpoints in American 
psychiatry. Mr. Lief is to be commended 
for having effectively contrived to let Dr. 
Meyer speak for himself. 

These papers do not constitute a text- 
book of psychiatric methods nor a well- 
structured conceptual framework for the 
study of personality and its disorders. They 
repeatedly and powerfully express a set of 
working principles to guide the practical 
development of the psychiatric profession. 
Stress is given to the use of factual data 
in the study of persons, the developmental 
approach to disorders, the understanding 
of a patient rather than fixing upon a 
diagnosis, and the desirability of viewing 
mind as “a sufficiently organized living 
being in action.” Meyer’s dynamic, “com- 
monsense” outlook—directly related to the 
functional psychology of James and Dew- 
ey—illuminates every path of his interests 
from laboratory to community organization. 

Since Dr. Meyer has not written a book 
which systematically presents his own views, 
this compilation is a real aid to persons 
who wish to know about his contribution 
to psychiatry. It will be heavy going for 
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even the informed layman, but sociologists, 
social workers, and psychologists will en- 
rich their own thinking by reading it. The 
broadly tolerant philosophy and objective 
emphasis of this outstanding teacher is 
especially recommended for those whose 
thinking about behavioral disorders ends 
with Freudian concepts. 
RICHARD WALLEN 

Western Reserve University. 





Agricultural Extension Education in Poland. 
By Boleslaw J. Przedpelski. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
x + 139. $2.50. 

This small book is noteworthy because 
of Mr. Przedpelski’s approach to the sub- 
ject under discussion. Insufficient attention 
has usually been paid to the cultural factors 
affecting extension programs. In this brief 
volume the author has succeeded in calling 
attention to the environmental factors that 
must be considered in the development of 
an effective extension program in any coun- 
try. Few countries other than Poland pro- 
vide such an illustration of kaleidoscopic 
changes in these factors. The author traces 
the effect of these changes on the thought 
and action patterns of the people and dis- 
cusses the educational extension program 
as affected by these changing conditions. 
As president of the Polish Chambers of 
Agriculture, Mr. Przedpelski traces the in- 
fluences which lead to the organization of 
the Chambers of Agriculture and presents 
his interpretation of the influence of these 
Chambers on the extension program during 
the 18 years of Polish independence between 
1918 and 1939. 

The author seems to have some difficulty 
with the organization and expression of his 
material in English, but this work is a 
definite contribution to the literature in 
this field. B. L. HUMMEL 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 





Fijian Village. By Buell Quain. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
xvii +459. $5.00. 

Shortly before his death while on an eth- 
nological field trip to Brazil in 1939 Buell 
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Quain sent in the bulk of the manuscript 
for this book. It was amplified with , 
general sketch of Fijian culture and was 
edited for the publisher by the late Dr 
Ruth Benedict. It is a very fine piece of 
work on the part of author and editor 
alike, but both the organization and the 
style of certain portions would probably 
have been still further improved had the 
author lived to give it that final polishing 
he would doubtless have desired. 

The book is an intimate and sometimes 
a deep probing of the culture of the inland 
village of Nakoroka on the island of Vanua 
Levu. Although the culture is certainly 
not European, it is not purely Fijian, either, 
except in the sense that it is practised 
in the Fiji Islands. For Nakoroka lies in 
a part of the archipelago that has undergone 
a complicated history of acculturation. Be. 
fore Europeans arrived there in number 
or influence the region, after a series of 
wars between petty local kingdoms, was 
conquered by Tongans from Polynesia. 
These prestigeful invaders from the east 
in the years following 1820 imposed not 
only the Polynesian patterns of chiefly 
caste, taboos associated with persons, and 
the organization of life under a hierarchy of 
chiefs, but also introduced the Wesleyan 
religion. Following the Tongan invasion 
the influence and presence of persons from 
Europe, Hindu India, and China have be 
come increasingly frequent, although the 
structural outlines of the culture remain 
basically Oceanian. 

Nakoroka is a consolidation of five vil- 
leges which collectively once formed the 
“Kingdom of the Inland Forest.” It has 
about 100 inhabitants, practically all of 
whom the author calls by the native names, 
a feature which requires close attention 
on the part of the reader unfamiliar with 
Fijian personal nomenclature. 

The imposition of Tongan features of 
social organization and prestige system up 
on the older culture organized around lani- 
ownership and garden work has resulted 
in a rather split and ambivalent cultural 
“ethos.” This is reflected in the person 
ality structure of the average man. Th 
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most ubiquitous difficulty, one gathers from 
the book, is that the average man never 
knows where he stands on the prestige scale, 
and consequently shows numerous manifes- 
tations of personal insecurity. The Poly- 
nesian pattern of prestige by birth competes 
with that based on wealth or on personal 
achievement. Although food - producing 
techniques are adequate and a kinship and 
exchange system preclude physical want, 
the individual feels uneasy about his success 
in gardening and even shows anxiety about 
food. “Face” is exaggerated, and men go 
into neurotic pouts and even banish them- 
selves from the village if they feel they 
have lost face. Talking is generally mod- 
erated and “careful.” Although so-called 
perversions do not exist, sex is surrounded 
by more modesty and “shame” than one 
would expect in a culture not otherwise 
puritanical. Worst of all, there seems to be 
no agreement concerning the ideal person- 
ality type and no way whereby one can be 
sure that he has “made good” or is other- 
wise secure. One does not, of course, 
need to go to Nakoroka to find these fea- 
tures of personality and culture, but to ob- 
serve them in a culture whose “content” 
is so different from our own is enlightening. 
JOHN GILLIN 
University of North Carolina. 





Rural Life in the United States. By Carl C. 
Taylor, Arthur F. Raper, Douglas Ens- 
minger, Margaret Jarmon Hagood, T. 
Wilson Longmore, Walter C. McKain, 
Jr., Louis J. Ducoff, Edgar A. Schuler. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. 
xviii + 549. $5.00. 


This book is what its title implies, a 
survey of rural life in the United States. 
Written by eight rural sociologists who are, 
or have been, members of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it represents the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the only group 
of sociologists in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The book is unique in the socio- 
logical field in that, although the findings 
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of investigators outside official circles are 
utilized, the authors draw heavily upon the 
research resources of the federal govern- 
ment, especially the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and present a wealth of con- 
crete data on rural life from a national 
point of view. Only a research agency of 
vast resources could accumulate so much 
information about so wide an area. Indeed 
much of the factual material is based upon 
several years study of a master sample of 
71 counties selected to represent the major 
type of farming areas in the United States. 

The volume is divided into five parts. 
In two chapters Taylor gives an excellent 
introduction. This is followed by nine chap- 
ters on Rural Organization, seven chapters 
on Rural People, nine chapters on Rural 
Regions, and three chapters on Farmers 
in a Changing World. Taylor and Raper, 
who singly or jointly, produced 14 of the 
30 chapters, center mainly on the intro- 
ductory and final chapters and those on 
regionalism. Ensminger contributes most 
of the chapters on Rural Organization. 
Hagood is concerned mainly with popu- 
lation and the family. 

Part 4 contains the unique contribution 
of the book. These chapters present a 
regional approach to the study of rural life 
through the major type of farming areas. 
It makes available for the first time much 
highly significant material for teaching pur- 
poses. In view of the importance of this 
section, it is a bit unfortunate that the rest 
of the book is not more fully integrated to 
it. As it is, the section stands somewhat 
apart under the implied designation, “Rural 
Culture.” The book is essentially a treatise 
on the organization of rural society, and 
it seems to this reviewer that Parts 2 and 
4, including certain chapters from Part 3, 
should be drawn together under some such 
heading. In view of the definition of cul- 
ture employed, p. 329, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for labeling Part 4 “rural 
culture” to the apparent exclusion of much 
of the rest of the book. Rather, Chapter 19, 
which deals with the basis of regional 
differentiation, might well be labeled ac- 
cordingly. 
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In the interest of improving the plan of 
the book, certain other changes may be sug- 
gested. A chapter on the physical condition 
and health of the rural population in- 
corporating the first 7 pages of the present 
chapter on health organization might well 
be added to Part 3. If the problem approach 
which characterizes the chapters on school 
and church were removed, it would improve 
the unity of the volume. Of the three 
chapters included in Part 5, the last is well 
done, but the first two do not appear to be 
well oriented to the general heading, “Farm- 
ers in a Changing World.” 

For a book with so many authors, this 
one is an achievement. The same level 
of good writing maintains throughout. For- 
mal statistics are not too numerous, and 
charts, maps and pictures are freely used. 
Citations to literature are held at a mini- 
mum. A bibliography is offered with each 
chapter. The book is packed with facts, 
yet it is readable, earthy, and presented 
with a convincing freshness unusual in such 
treatises. Physically, it is a handsome 
book. Beginning students should like it. 

C. E. LIVELY 
University of Missouri. 





Race and Region. By Edgar T. and Alma 
Macy Thompson. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press 
1949. Pp. xii + 194. $5.00. 


This little book deals more with race than 
region, more with the Negro than other 
groups, and more with the Uuited States 
than other countries. It is not a treatise 
on the interrelationships of race and region, 
as might be expected from the general title, 
but rather a “descriptive bibliography com- 
piled with special reference to the relations 
between Whites and Negroes in the United 
States.” Approximately 2,000 book and 
periodical titles are listed. These are com- 
piled from the combined libraries of the 
University of North Carolina, Duke Uni- 
versity, and North Carolina College; but 
either there is a misprint in the claim that 
these three institutions “have more than 
12,000 volumes on the subject of race and 
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racial groups” (p. vii), or the authors have 
not made clear the basis for their selection, 

Each listing is to fit into one of thirty. 
two general categories (such as, “The Slay, 
Trade”, “Race Conflict”, “The Negro jy 
Wartime”), and there is an author inde 
at the end. No system of cross-referen 
has been used, which makes it more diff. 
cult to locate peripheral studies not classi. 
fied under the subject that happens to lk 
central to one’s search. Annotations ap 
brief but adequate. 

As a reference guide, Race and Regio 
should prove helpful to both researcher 
and teachers. Rural Sociologists will wan 
to pay special attention to such section; 
as “The Races on the Land”, “Isolate 
Racial Islands”, and “The Negro Folk”, 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University. 





Plenty of People: The World’s Population 
Pressures, Problems and Policies, ani 
How They Concern Us. By Warren §. 
Thompson. Revised Edition. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1948. Pp. xiv + 281, 
$3.50. 


It is a tribute to the dean of American 
demographers and his public that this vd- 
ume merits republication after four yean. 
The arrangement of chapters remains the 
same and the tribute paid the book in the 
review Paul Landis wrote for our readen 
(Rural Sociology IX, December, 1944, p. 
400) is as deserved today as it was then 
Not a new work, the revised edition contains 
new charts, paragraphs, and sections. The 
population effects of the Second World War 
and the new trends in migration with the 
treatment of minorities are discussed. The 
upward trend in fertility since the Gres 
Depression is also taken up. The only com 
plaint this reviewer registers is that the 
new publisher, in line with the times, in 
creased the price of the book from $2.50 t 
$3.50. As a volume in the series Huma» 
izing Science, Thompson’s work will continu 


to make demography available to a wide 


circle of readers. RuPERT:- B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina. 
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The Story of John Hope. By Ridgely Tor- 
rence. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. Pp. 398. $5.00. 

John Hope is indeed fortunate to have 
as his biographer the poet Ridgely Torrence. 
Only a writer with a poet’s imagination 
could have captured so much of the mind 
and soul of a man like John Hope. 

Born in Augusta, Georgia, of a Scotch 
father and a Negro mother, his boyhood 
was a happy one of sheltered comfort. This 
js all the more striking when it is recorded 
that the year of Hope’s birth was 1868. 
The shadows of hate, prejudice and poverty 
seem scarcely to have touched his life until 
the death of the father when John was 
eleven years old. This youth’s formative 
years were in vivid contrast to the young 
years of many Negroes whose early environ- 
ments were characterized by ignorance and 
squalor. 

Hope received his education at Worcester 
Academy and Brown University. It always 
seemed queer to his New England school- 
mates that this fair-skinned, blue-eyed boy 
insisted on calling himself a Negro. 

When he received his degree from Brown 
University, he turned his face southward 
to work among his own people. His early 
teaching was done in Nashville, but it was 
not until he accepted a position in Atlanta 
in 1898 that he began his real life work. 
In 1906, Hope became the first Negro presi- 
dent of Atlanta Baptist College just a few 
weeks before sharp racial tensions resulted 
in the terrible Atlanta Riot. From that 
time, until his death in 1936, he worked 
tirelessly to create in Atlanta a great uni- 
versity center where Negroes could secure 
a liberal education. 

John Hope became a national, even a 
world figure. He was a frequent traveller 
to Europe and took part in several inter- 
national conferences. Among his friends 
could be counted many leaders of his race, 
such as Booker T. Washington, W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois and Robert Moton. 
Although he did not always agree with 
these men on educational policy or on racial 
Philosophy, their relations were character- 
ed by mutual respect and affection. 


This book is in no sense a critical biog- 
raphy. The author’s warm admiration for 
his subject is apparent throughout. How- 
ever, whatever the writer may have lacked 
in scientific objectivity has been compen- 
sated for by the literary skill with which 
he has revealed the personality of this out- 
standing educator. GEORGE C. OSBORN 
University of Florida. 





Max Weber: The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization. Translated by 
A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons. 
Edited with an Introduction by Talcott 
Parsons. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. x + 436. $6.00. 


The English version of Part I of Weber’s 
posthumous Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(1921) covers barely a fifth of that monu- 
mental opus. (Selections from Part III are 
available in the earlier collection of Weber 
essays translated by Gerth and Mills. A 
separate translation of the “Sociology of 
Law” from Part II is to appear under the 
auspices of the Association of American 
Law Schools). The translation has been 
executed with more than ordinary care, and 
there is an extensive running comment on 
difficult terms in the editorial footnotes, 
which frequently have critical as well as 
semantic value. Those who have matched 
a graduate-school smattering of German 
against Weber’s complicated sentence struc- 
ture will fully appreciate the translators’ 
efforts. Parsons’ 86-page Introduction pro- 
vides a more connected account of Weber’s 
methodological presuppositions than is avail- 
able in the text proper, as well as a useful 
elucidation of his treatment of economic 
institutions and authority. It concludes with 
an appreciation of Weber’s “remarkable 
diagnosis of the situation of (Western) 
civilization.” 

Chapter I is a didactic presentation of 
“fundamental concepts,” such as social ac- 
tion, social relationship, legitimacy, and 
corporate group. The first section of the 
chapter is a clear statement of the view- 
point of verstehende sociology. Chapter II, 
the longest in the book, deals with the 
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social or institutional bases of economic 
systems. This is not economic theory in the 
usual sense, but a kind of investigation more 
akin to the work of Veblen, if an American 
parallel can be drawn. Chapter III de- 
velops the legal, traditional, and charis- 
matic ideal types of authority, with a des- 
cription of typical transformations of cha- 
risma into more stabilized bases of order. 
There are further notes on aspects of puli- 
tical structure: parties, representations, and 
the like. Chapter IV is a tantalizing frag- 
ment on social stratification. Weber’s fail- 
ure to complete this section is a distinct 
loss to a sadly confused area of theory 
and research. 

Weber’s “theory” as presented here is 
largely a system of interrelated ideal types. 
It represents a distillation of theoretical 
insights from the author’s voluminous and 
many-sided enterprises in historical socio- 
logy. Sorokin once remarked that only 
“great minds and talents” use the typologi- 
cal method with good results; and there 
is perhaps a real danger in the uncritical 
application of systems formulated in the 
grand manner to problems of lesser scope 
where the data are of a different order of 
specificity. This is only to say that Weber’s 
formulations apply somewhat less immed- 
iately to the bulk of contemporary research 
than they do to his own work. It may be, 
however, that the general availability of 
some of Weber’s major writings will serve 
to reorient part of our researches to the 
kinds of issues he was concerned with. 
Though few of us are equipped to carry 
on directly where Weber left off, this is 
unquestionably one of the “great books” 
and as such belongs in every sociological 
library. Otis DuDLEY DUNCAN 
Pennslyvania State College. 





Sex and Marriage. By Burdett Wylie, Ed. 
Cleveland and New York: The World 
Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. 348. 
$3.00. 


When the history of the 20th century 
thought is written, the writer of the chap- 
ter on sex and marriage will have a lux- 


uriant meadow from which to glean hi 
source materials. However, the great bul 
of the literature at his disposal will repre. 
sent mostly specious thinking. 

This is a symposium designed as a guid 
to marital relations. It is the work of both 
physicians and “laymen.” It consists of 
“a series of carefully selected chapters co. 
ering the various phases (italics mine) of 
the sex life.” These phases are: sex aj. 
venturing, choosing a mate, the objects of 
marriage, the honeymoon, sex in marriage, 
the technique of love play, the control of con. 
ception, reproduction and the organs of 
sex, prenatal care and birth, venereal dis. 
eases, menopause and after, the psychology 
of the frigid woman, marital problems ani 
conflicts, sexual disorders, and abnormal 
sexuality in man and woman. Numerow 
specific topics on sex are treated within 
this general framework. For the most part 
the language is non-technical, and a glossary 
is given to explain the terms unfamiliar 
to the layman. 

While the writing is straightforward ani 
intellectually honest, it is not always satis. 
factory. For example, the discussion o 
“the control of contraception” leaves th 
reader wondering how control is accom 
plished, only three full pages dealing maost- 
ly with fallacies about contraception being 
devoted to this subject. The short-sighte 
view of the book is shown by the presump 
tion that it treats “the various phases” a 
sex. One can think of numerous vitd 
aspects of sex which do not occur to th 
authors in sufficient vividness to requir 
treatment. One wonders why “the frigii 
woman” should command a chapter in cor 
tradistinction to the impotent man. It is 
a time worn fallacy to regard the huma 
male as being sexually omnipotent and ti 
blame the female mostly for sterility, 
sexual indifference, and a wide variety @ 
pathological sexual conditions. 

It is, however, a hopeful sign that sincer 
efforts are being made to further sex edz 
cation through economically priced publ: 
cations. Otis DuRANT DUNCAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ACTIVITIES 

University of Alabama. Solon T. Kimball 
was a consultant to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs on the Navajo Indian Reservation 
during July and August. Henry L. Andrews 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
and has been awarded a University Scholar- 
ship at Northwestern University where 
he will do advanced study this year. Bar- 
tolomeus Landheer has been appointed visit- 
ing professor for the year 1949-50. A. T. 
Hansen, now at Michigan State College, 
has been appointed associate professor and 
will join the department in September. 

The department is offering a new basic 
course, “Introduction to the Science of 
Human Relations” beginning with the fall 
quarter. The organization and objectives 
are considerably different from the tra- 
ditional introductory course which it re- 
places. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
development of an understanding of funda- 
mental conceptual tools and of their use 
by the student in the analysis of a variety 
of social situations. Another objective is 
to give the student an acquaintance with 
the results of original research. To meet 
this need a book of readings has been pre- 
pared which will supplement lectures and 
student projects. 


Berea College. Dr. Merton D. Oyler has 
been granted a year leave of absence to do 
research at the University of Virginia, 
Bureau of Population and Economic Re- 
search. He joined the staff June 10, as 
research associate to study the interre- 
lation of highway development with socio- 
logical and economic aspects of the com- 
munity. The research is being conducted 
cooperatively by the University of Virginia 
and the Public Roads Administration of the 
Federal Works Agency. The Virginia De- 
partment of Highways will participate in 
the research. 


University of Chicago. The third quarter- 
ly bulletin of the Inventory of Research 
in Racial and Cultural Relations has re- 
cently been published jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Committee on Educa- 
tion, Training and Research in Race Rela- 
tions, and the American Council on Race Re- 
lations. The purposes of the Inventory 
are to aid those who are engeged in research, 
in action programs and in policy making 
in the field of intergroup relations to be- 
come better informed about the progress 
of knowledge and to cooperate more ef- 
fectively with one another. 


University of Connecticut. Mr. Robert 
Burnight of the University of Pennsylvania 
has recently been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology at the University. 
He will do research and teaching in the 
field of population. 

Dr. Whetten was elected President of 
the New England Conference on Graduate 
Education at the annual meeting in May. 
This is an organization of thirty New Eng- 
land colleges and universities interested 
in graduate study. 


Drew Theological Seminary. Ralph L. 
Williamson of the New York Rural Church 
Institute, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New York, 
has been elected “Teaching Fellow” in the 
Department of Rural Sociology. 


Harvard University. Albert Pierce (Ph.D. 
Harvard) has accepted a position as in- 
structor in Sociology and Rural Sociology 
in the University of California at Berkeley 
beginning September 1, 1949. 


University of Minnesota. Dr. Gus Turbe- 
ville of the Department of Sociology (Du- 
luth Branch) was the director of a social 
distance survey recently completed in the 
city of Duluth. 

The University of Minnesota has been 
granted by the Carnegie Corporation $90,- 
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800 annually for three years for research 
in social sciences with special emphasis on 
the problems of social responsibility in a 
complex society. The fields of political 
science, psychology, sociology and anthro- 
pology will be included in this research 
program. 


Mississippi State College. Marion T. Lof- 
tin has accepted an assistant professorship 
in Sociology and Rural Life. He is complet- 
ing his work for the Ph.D. at Vanderbilt 
University. He has spent the past year 
in Brazil conducting research on his thesis 
project. 

Harald A. Pedersen received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin 
in June. Dorris W. Rivers, who has been 
promoted to an assistant professor, will be 
on leave during the current academic year 
in order to complete the residence require- 
ments for the doctorate at Duke University. 


University of Mississippi. Alfred C. Schnur 
joined the department June 1 as crimi- 
nologist, coming from Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio. Half of his time will be 
devoted to offering courses in criminology 
and penology and the remainder will be 
available to public and private agencies 
in the state for research and consultative 
services. 

Ralph J. Ramsey, Community Organi- 
zation Specialist on the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, University of 
Kentucky, offered courses in Comunity Or- 
ganization and The Southern Region during 
the second term of the summer session. 


Ohio State University. J. P. Schmidt, Ex- 
tension Sociologist, spent the winter of 1948- 
49 at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, working in seminars on group 
dynamics. He has participated during the 
past year in the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress, National 4-H Club Camp, the Vir- 
ginia Rural Minister’s Short Course, and 
the recent meeting of UNESCO at Cleve- 
land, 
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Oklahoma A. and M. College. Dr. Jame 
E. Montgomery has been on leave under , 
post-docteral fellowship from the Soci] 
Science Research Council, and has beep 
studying at Cornell during the spring sen. 
ester and the summer session. 

Mr. John C. Belcher, University of Miss. 
issippi, has been appointed Associate Pro. 
fessor of Rural Sociology, and will assume 
his duties here on September 1. Dr. Roger 
W. Nett, who recently received the PhD, 
degree at Washington State College, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Soc. 
iology effective September 1. 

Dr. Robert T. McMillan, a member of 
the staff here in varying capacities ranging 
from research assistant to professor since 
1934, has accepted a professorship of soc. 
iology at Alabama Polytechnic Institute be. 
ginning in September. 


Pennsylvania State College. William M. 
Smith, Jr., Associate Professor of Family 
Relationships, taught the course, “The Use 
of Groups in Extension Work,” in the Re 
gional School for Extension workers at the 
University of Arkansas, July 18-August 56. 

Dr. Smith reports research projects deal- 
ing with (1) criteria of mate selection and 
(2) family plans and attitudes toward the 
later years. 


Purdue University. Louis Schneider, for- 
merly at Colgate University, joins the 
Purdue sociology staff this September. He 
will be teaching courses in Theory, Cultural 
Anthropology, and Industrial Sociology. 
Walter Hirsch, who has been away carry- 
ing on graduate study at Northwestern, 
has returned. 

Harold T. Christensen taught courses in 
Rural Sociology during the second summer 
session at Pennsylvania State College. His 
book, Marriage Analysis, is nearly complete 
and will be off the press next spring. 

Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, spent two days on the campus 
during May. Besides giving several public 
lectures, he consulted with sociology staff 
members concerning the development of & 
graduate program. 
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NEWS NOTES AND 


Graduate study in sociology at Purdue 
has gained considerable momentum during 
the two years of its operation. The first 
Master’s Degrees were awarded this past 
spring and summer. Graduate students 
number fifteen or more, over half of whom 
have been given assistantships in the De- 
partment. 


Vanderbilt University. Dr. T. Lynn Smith 
has resigned from Vanderbilt in order to 
accept a professorship in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at the Uni- 
yersity of Florida. Dr. Smith will be at 
the University of Florida after September 
1, 1949. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. B. L. Hum- 
mel, Extension Sociologist, has been ap- 
pointed consultant on agricultural exten- 
sion for F.A.O. He left for Europe in 
July to attend conferences of 21 European 
nations meeting at Brussels and at the 
Hague. While in Europe he will study the 
extension program in six different countries. 


Winthrop College. Dr. Elizabeth Vaughan 
associate Professor of Sociology is author 
of “A Community Under Pressure,” publish- 
ed by Princeton University Press during 
this summer. 

Miss Leila Calhoun joins the staff in 
September as Assistant Professor of Soc- 
iology. She has spent the last two years 
working on her doctorate at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Brigham Young University. Professor 
Wilford Smith is taking advanced work 
toward a doctor’s degree at the University 
of Washington. Dr. Ariel Ballif, Head of 
the Department, is Acting Dean of the 
summer session. 

Professor Reed H. Bradford recently re- 
turned from Germany where he studied 
& rural community for the purpose of de- 
termining the effectiveness of the democrati- 
zation program of the U. S. Government in 
rural areas. 
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Cornell University. Professor W. A. An- 
derson gave four lectures at DePauw Uni- 
versity in Greencastle, Ind., to the Con- 
ference of Methodist Missionaries on fur- 
lough and Methodist Crusade students dur- 
ing their Conference, June 22-26. He also 
gave two lectures at Pennsylvania State 
College to the Annual Short Course for 
Rural Religious Leaders in early June. 
Professor Anderson spent the summer on 
studies relating to measuring the values 
in rural living, marriage and the families 
of university graduates, and the formal 
and informal participation of farm families. 

Dr. William E. Skelton, who received the 
Ph.D. degree at Cornell in June in Exten- 
sion Education, has accepted the position 
of Associate 4-H Club leader in Virginia. 
His thesis is entitled “The Status and 
Training of 4-H Club Leaders in Relation 
to Tenure.” This study is a phase of the 
research project on volunteer leadership 
under the direction of Professors Robin 
Williams, Jr., and Robert C. Clark, Jr. 
The remaining portion of this research 
project pertaining to the factors associated 
with satisfaction, success and performance 
of volunteer leadership is currently being 
analyzed by Professor Clark. 

Two courses in Group Dynamics, one 
dealing with the principles of group be- 
havior, and the second the methods of deal- 
ing wita groups, were offered during the 
1949 Cornell Summer Session by Professor 
Clark. New courses which have been added 
to the curriculum in the Department of 
Rural Sociology are: Rural Social Problems 
and Public Policy, Farmers’ Organizations 
in the United States, Rural Organization 
Methods, Seminar in Rural Social Partici- 
pation, and Seminar in Problems in Teach- 
ing Sociology. 

Mrs. Frances Hall has been appointed act- 
ing assistant professor for the academic 
year 1949-50 to teach the courses in public 
welfare. H. M. Leyendecker resigned as as- 
sistant professor to complete his doctor’s 
degree at Columbia University. 

Harold R. Capener, a candidate for the 
doctorate in September, is joining the 
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United States Public Health Service, Di- 
vision of Chronic Diseases as specialist in 
Health Education. 

The following have been appointed as- 
sistants in the department beginning July 1, 
1949: Helen Abell, Home Economist with 
American Can Co., Toronto, Canada; Sher- 
man K. Fitzgerald, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity; Raymond Payne, University of Ken- 
tucky; and James S. Wittman, vocational 
agriculture, King Ferry, N. Y. 


University of Kentucky. Lee Coleman who 
is receiving his doctor’s degree from Cornell 
University has been appointed assistant 
rural sociologist. 


Oregon State College. Dr. Glenn A. Bak- 
kum, Head of the Department of Sociology 
was elected president of Pacific Northwest 
Conference of Family Relations. 

Dr. Oscar F. Hoffman resigned in the 
spring of 1949 to accept a position as 
“Professor of Sociology” at Elmhurst Col- 
lege, Elmhurst, Illinois. Dr. Frank L. Parks 
was appointed Associate Professor effective 
September 1. He will devote half time to 
teaching and half time as “Head Counsellor 
of Students” in the liberal arts division. 

Dr. Hans H. Plambeck, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Sociology, was guest professor during 
the summer session at. the College of Pacific, 
Stockton, California. 


SHORT COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

The Progressive Farmer Magazine. Thir- 
teen rural ministers in the South have been 
given the title, “Rural Minister of the 
Year” by The Progressive Farmer and Rev. 
James W. Sells, the magazine’s rural church 
editor. Ministers for the award were nomi- 
nated by readers. Ministers who were se- 
lected were granted scholarships by Emory 
University to a three-week’s School for 
Town and Country Religious Workers, held 
at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, July 
5-22. Certificates of recognition were award- 
ed at a dinner held on the University Cam- 
pus July 19. 
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CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


Permanent Agricultural Committee of the 
International Labour Office. Dr. Lowry Ng). 
son of the University of Minnesota reports 
the activities of the Permanent Agricultura] 
Committee of the International Labour 0}. 
fice. Dr. Nelson is one of the original mem. 
bers of this Committee which was organ. 
ized in 1937. He reports that the Con. 
mittee is to be reorganized and will presun. 
ably be more widely representative both of 
states and economic groups. 

The third session of the Committee which 
is scheduled to meet in Rome September 
1-10 of this year will be concerned with the 
following problems: (1) hours of work in 
agriculture; (2) medical examination of 
children and young persons for fitness for 
employment in agriculture; (3) security of 
employment and occupation in agriculture; 
and (4) extension of Social Security t 
the agricultural population. 


Great Plains Library Planning Council, 
The Council has selected Miss Margaret 
Fulmer, the Librarian at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, as its Chairman and Dr. James 6. 
Hodgson of Colorado A. and M. College 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Dr. Carl F. Kranzel, Rural Sociologist, of 
Montana State College, is one of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 


The Annual national youth conference 
sponsored by the Rural Youth of the U.S.A. 
will be held October 13-16 at the Jackson's 
Mill, W. Va., State 4-H Club Camp. The 
theme will be “Our Rural Heritage—lts 
Future?” 

Arrangements were made July 9 by 1 
representatives of agricultural groups from 
seven states who met at Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio, on the invitation of Prof. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick of the college sociology 
department, secretary to the executive com- 
mittee. 

Merle J. Thomas of Circleville, Ohio, 
president of the organization, was in charge. 
Those who attended are members of the 
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NEWS NOTES AND 


executive, advisory, and program commit- 


tees. 

Rural Youth of the U. S. A is composed 
of 125 affiliated local rural clubs plus state 
and national agricultural agency personnel. 
Reservations for the annual conference can 
be made with Prof. Kirkpatrick. The fee 
is $5.00. 

Last year’s conference was also held at 
Jackson’s Mill. The theme was “Strength- 
ening Rural Values.” 


PRIVATE RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Community Service, Inc. Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan has served during the past year 
as a member of a commission appointed 
by the Government of India, to survey high- 
er education in India and make recommen- 
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dations for its future course. The report 
of the commission will contain a major 
section on education for rural India. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Time: December 28-29-30, 1949. 

Headquarters: Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. 

Reservations should be sent to: Miss 
Sylvia T. Peltonen, Manager, Housing Bu- 
reau, New York; Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, 500 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. (Rooms will be assigned by Housing 
Bureau in order of receipt of reservations 
and confirmed directly by Hotel in two 
weeks.) Please give dates of arrival and 
departure as well as type of accomodation 
desired. 











Distinctive MCGRAW-HILL Zooks 


RURAL LIFE IN PROCESS 


By PAuL H. LANDIS 
The State College of Washington 
McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology 
Second Edition, 567 pages, $4.00 


Emphasizes the effect of contemporary forces on personality, institu- 
tions, and problems of rural society in the United States. The author 
integrates and interprets rural life from a functional viewpoint, pre- 
senting it throughout in cultural perspective. In the present editior 
all factual data have been modernized; chapters on population, farm 
labor, and welfare have been extensively reworked; and considerable 
material has been added on migration, rural personality, rural youth, 
and rural culture. 


POPULATION ANALYSIS 


By T. LYNN SMITH 
Vanderbilt University 


McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology 
448 pages, $4.50 


The purpose of this general treatment of the field of population is 
twofold: (1) to summarize in a systematic manner what is known 
in the field of population; and (2) to explain and illustrate the tech- 
niques that are used in population analysis. In the discussion of each 
topic, analysis begins with the presentation of world-wide data and 
concludes with a detailed study of the situation in the United States. 
Features of the book include the emphasis on methodology, the or- 
ganization of material, and the stress placed upon qualities or char- 
acteristics. 





Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. | 


























